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ATIONAL FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY, 
2, MOORGATE-8TREET, LONDON, 

The objects of this Society are to qualify ite members to vote 
for counties, and to afford them safe and profitable investments. 
Extensive freehold estates are purchased and divided amongst 
the members at the wholesale price, and uron an average at 
one-fifth of the usual expense. Already 3,800 shares have been 
taken, and eleven estates, situate reenectively in MIDDLESEX, 
SURREY, KENT, and WILTSHIRE, and divisible into about 
1,590 lote, have been purchased at a cost of more than £30,000. 

The Society, besides providing allotments for its subscribing 
members, reserves portions of every estate for those who have 
paid up their shares, and such persons have the right of 
choosing for the reserved lots of each estate in the order in 
which their payments are made, and in the meantime four per 
cent. interest is allowed on the amounts paid up. All persons, 
therefore, who are prepared to pay for their allotments at once 
are recommeded forthwith to complete their shares, and thereby 
secure en early choice. The lots vary considerably in size and 
value, but the price of each, including legal expenses, is 
marked on the plan; and any member may reject any number 
of estates, and still retain bis priority of right to choose out of 
others, and continue to receive interest on his balance. Any 
number of shares may be taken, and all persons are entit ed to 
become members. A copy of the rules my be obtained at the 
office for 3d., or by letter in return for three postage-s'amps. 
The Plans of the NEW MALDON and KINGSTON ESTATES 
are now ready, price 3d. each. 


August 21, 1850. W. E. WHITTINGHAM, Secretary. 


1 LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
issues CIRCULAR NOTES for £10 each for the use of 
Travellers end Residents on the Continent. These Notes are 
payable at every importent place in Europe, and thus enable a 
traveller to vary his route without inconvenience. No expense 
is incurred, and when cashed no charge is made for commis. 
sion. They may be obtained at the Head Office of the London 
and Westminster Bank in Lothbury, or at ite Branches; visz., 
1, St, James’s-square; 214, High Holborn; 3, “Wellington. 
street, Borough; 87, — atta Whitechapel; and 4, Strat- 


ford-place, Oxford ; 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated under Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. ex. 
N. New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon don. 
IS COMPANY is founded on purely Mutual 
principles; there is no under any form to 
absorb any portion of the profits, which all belong to the Mem- 
bers at large, by whom also the Directors are appointed. 
The following statement of the number of Policies executed 
sinee the Ist of January last, will show that the Company is 
fully maintaining the rapid progress in public estimation wit- 


peseed in previous years. 
BBs eee 316 Amount £55 618 
Investment.. 229 - 14,214 
Total in 7 months 575 „ 469,832 


The business of the Company comprises :— 


I. Life Aesurance in all its branches. Policies are issued in 
every department of Life Assurance on im roved and advan- 
tageous terms. These policies are available ‘or making pro- 
visions for widows, children, and other relatives ;—to give sta- 
bility to partnership firme, by preventing capital from being 
withdrawn on the death of partners ;—to meet the payment of 
nne - upon the renewal of life leases ;—to secure the discharge 
of debts ;—to pay off mortgages :—to invest savings at interest; 
—to provide for fines and tees upon admission to copyholde ;— 
and to meet every contingency ineiden to property or lives. 


The Company grants Annuities, and Assurances receivable at a 
given age. 


IE. Investment Assurance: by which the payment of £100 is 
areured at the expiration of 124 years, at a monthly payment of 
10s., yielding a much larger rate of interest than the savings’ 
banks. The premiums paid in may be withdrawn at any time, 
with interest at per cent., on three months’ notice being given 
when the amount is above £6. 


3. Advances to the Members on any description of available 
security, on the same principle as that adopted by well.con- 
AQneted bnild'ng societies, but with many advantages which 
cannot be obtained in those societies. 


As there are rome townsin which Agents are not yet ap- 
pointed, the Directors are open to receive applications from 


respectable persons in such places. They must be members of 
the Company. 


Upon receipt of two postage 3 the prospectus, with 
forme, Ko., will be forwarded, in which some important and 
novel applications of Life Assurance will be found. 


August I, 1850. W. S. GOVER, Secretary. 


The British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Society (although 
entirely distinct in its funde and management) is conducted at 
the same offices and on the same principles. There have been 
issued from it during the last even months 865 new Policies, 
assuring property to the amount of £348,693. 
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A UTUMN.—The value and necessity of a 
4 gently cleansing and bracing Medicine at this season is 
universally admitted—and the most suitable and agreeable is 
DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 

which have a most pleasant taste, and act promptly and 
effectually on the Stomach and Digestive Organs. 

Bold at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and iis, per box, by all Medicine 
Venders. Also, may be hed, 

DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

for Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, &e. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
42, Kirkgate, Leith, August 17, 1850. 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the very great effica 


of Dr. Looock’s Wafers; we have nohesi- 


tation in saying this from our own experience, and they continue 
to give the same satisfact tre introduced, &c. 
| od, JRA — 7 ppt they are Ke 


BEWARE OF CoUNTERFEITSs Ix THE FORM OF Puls! 


BOOKS FOR 


SUNDAY 


SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NOW PUBLISHING. 


On Szpremner Ist will be issued, Part 1, Price EIGHTPENCE, containing 192 Pages, crown $v0, beautifully printed, Tun 


TracHers’ Epition or 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, 


UNABRIDGED AND CAREFULLY REVISED 


BY THE REV. 


SAMUEL 


GREEN, 


Author of the “ Biblical and Theological Dictionary.” 


DISTINGUISHING AND PECULIAR FEATURES OF THIS EDITION: — 


I. Its unequalled CHEAPNESS. 


II. Its CORRECTNESS; for— 
1. Every reference is verificd; which has been found necessary, all previous Editions being incorrect. 
2. The whole of the Notes have been careful'y revired by the Rev. Samvuet Gaeren. 
III. Each Gosnel ia preceded by a brief INTRODUCTION, giving an account of it« peculiar characteristics, 
IV. The PUNCTUATION of the Text is revised throughout, and the PARAGRAPHS marked. 
V. The CONTENTS OF EACH CHAPTER are given at its commencement. These are omitted in every other Edition. 
VL. — t= DESCRIPTIVE and TOPOGRAPHICAL, are printed over the Text. 
VII. ear 


of illustrating the general ecope of the paseage. 
MONEY is reduced to English value. 


ONE THOUSAND REFERENCES ARE ADDED, for the purpose, not of setting forth verbal coincidences, but 


IX. A TABULAR HARMONY of the GOSPELS is introduced. 


GREEN’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 


The Seventh Edition is now ready, with 100 illustrations, beautifully printed in foolscap 8vo, cloth lettered, Price 3s. 61. 


During last year (1849) Four THovsarp 


Teachers, and from Jan 
wards of 7000 copies during eighteen month 


copies of this most useful work were disposed 


of chiefly among Sunday Schoo 


to July of the present year (1850) upwards of 3000 copies have been sold; making « total of up- 


the instructors of the young 


prineipall among 7 a proef sufficient, if no 
other could be brought forward, of the high — {a which this work is held by those for whose benefit it was — — 
— are, however, many thousands of our Teachers who do not possess it, and who ought to have it for consultation during their 
weekly preparation 


for Sabbath Labour. 


“ A better aid to Sunday School Teachers we can searcely imagine.” — Evangelical Magazine. 
oe got up—the pape“ and print being both excellent. To Sunday School Teachers this book will prove a treasure.’ 


BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 


Just published, price One Shilling, Part I. of 


1 LONDON PSALMIST, arranged for the 

Org en or Piano Forte, with Vooal Score, and Words of 
Dr. Watte’s Selection of Pealms and Hymns. Edited by Joss 
Suaman, Conductor of the London ed Harmonic Svciety, 
Exeter Hall, upon a new and fe. This work 


recommended to all Ministers desirous of obtaining Congregs- 
tional singing. 


Published at No. 9, Exeter Hall, and may be obtained of all 


Music and Booksellers. Single Vocal Parts, for the use of Sun- 
day Schools, 6d. each. 


This day is published, in 8v0, sewed, Is., 


HE MOSAIC SABBATH; or, an Inquiry 
into the supposed present Obligation of the Sabbath of the 
Fourth Commandment. By A Layman, Author of “ The Sab- 
bath, or an Examination of the Six Texts commonly adduced 
from the New Testament iu proof of a Christian Sabbath.“ 


London: Cura and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Just published, beautifully printed, price Sixpence, 
NFIDELITY TESTED BY FACT; a Series 


of Papers. By the Rev. S. Manwnino, of Frome, 
CONTENTS, 

l. The Character of the Period 
in which Christianity ori- 
ginated. 

2. Beginning at Jerusalem. 

3. Persecution. 

4. Universality. 


Continuance. 
. Infidelity. 
. Fluctuations. 
. Practical Results. 
Summary. 


re 


Price One Penny, or Five ~hillings per Hundred, 


HE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT, NOT 

THE SPIRIT WITHOUT THE LETTER; beine «a 

Reply to certain Theological Objections, brought by Dr. Halley 

and others, against the re‘ention of Im ner-ion as the initiatory 

Ordinance of Christianity: a Bavtismal Discoorse. By the Rev. 
F. Clowes, Classical Tutor of Horton College, Bradford. 


Price Twopence, 


THE SPIRIT OF FAITH ESSENTIAL TO 


SUCCESS; being the Circular Letter of the Yorkshire 
Association of Baptist Churches. By the Rev. J. E. Gites. 


London: Stwrxt¥, Marswatt, and Co., A. Hatt and Co. 
and BensaMIn L. Gaeen. Leeds: Joun Heaton. 


Just publi-hed, price 2+. 6!., 
ISTOIRES POUR LES ENFANS. By 


MaDAME DE CHABAUD. 
London: NisBet and Co,, Berners-street. 


Third Edition, beautifully illustrated, price 2s. 64. red cloth; 
by post, 3s., 
ORIGINAL TALES. 
„A book to make a little chitd's heart leap within him.“ — 
Nonconformis’. 
„A bigh!y talented series of spirited and instructive tales. — 
Evangelical Magazine. 


„A beautiful present, replete with instruction and interest.” 
— Wesleyan Magazine. 


„ The tales breathe the true spirit of piety and cheerfainess,”’ 
— British Mothers’ Magazine. 


„In our opinion the best tales for children ever published,” — 
Sunday-School Magazine. 


London: WAA AND Co., 27, Pate ruos ter- row: and all : 0) 
sellers, 


1 
0 


pen 


1 ECLECTIC REVIEW for September 
Containe : — 


I. Foxton, Froude, and Newman. 
Il, Aubrey De Vere’s Sketches of Greece and Turkey. 
III Taylor's Virgin Widow. 
IV. Pepys’s and Correspondence. 
V. Memoir of Dr. Hugh Heugh. 


VI. =e Punishment Death—Debate on Mr. Ewart’s Mo- 
On. 


VII. Building Societies. 
— Tenayson’s In Memoriam. 


a Western blics of America. 
x: Reve os bone 
Ke. Ke. Ke. 


London: Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster - row. 


— 


— — 


SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE for 


September. Price ls., with Two Elegant Engravings on 

Steel, will contain— 

SOCIETY IN THE BUSH. By Mra. Taal t. 

REPRESENTATIVE GONERNMENT IN ENGLAND, By 

M. Gurzor. 

THE SEPOY. By Mrs. Postans. 

DEBORAH'S DIARY. 

EGYPT AND ITs GOVERNMENT. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Faanx Fatman. 

VENICE, AND GENERAL PEPE, 

REVIEW :—THE PRELUUVE, by WORDSWORTH, . &c 


London: A. Hatt, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


REVISED BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D D., 
REV. GEORGE CROLY, D.D., AND OTHERS. 
In Monthly Volumes, price 2. 64. cloth |. ttered, 


HE PROTESTANT’S SACRED LIBRARY. 
A Selection of Standard Works on the Doctrines, Morality, 
and Evidences of Christianity; with Original Essays, M. moira, 
and Introductions by eminent living Divines. Vol. I., now 
ready is 
BUTLERS ANALOGY OF RELIGION. With 
a Po. trait on Steel, and a Memoir by toe Rev. Georce Cuno, 
D.D. Volk II. on Octweber 1, will be 
HEROINES OF MISSIONARY ENTER- 
PRISE. Edited by the Rev. Joun Cummino, D. D. 


London: A. HALL. Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 


in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that “Alpaca” will outlast any other 
material for umbrellas. It may be obtained of most umbrella 
— United Kingdom, from 10. 6d.—W. & J. BANG- 
ER, 140, Regent-street ; 94, Fieet-street ;}10, Royal Exchange; 
75, Cheapside. 2 


— 
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* 

ENS and BETTRIDGE’S PATENTED 
PIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, work and chess table-, 
chairs, sereens, work and crochet boxes, writing derk-, pape'e- 
ries, folios, &c., combining the greatest utility, novelty, and 
durability, may be bad at their show rooms and manu!actories, 
6, Halkin-«treet West, Belgrave square, London; and 99, Con- 
stitution-bill, Birmingham. Jennensa d Bettridge are manu- 
facturers by special appointment to her Majcsty, I. K. II. Prince 
Albert, the Royal Family. 

Caution.—The inferior Papier Maché being often sold as their 
manufacture, it is neceseary for purchasers to see that each 
article is marked Jennens and Bettridge.“ 


Avevst 29,] The Nonconformist. 82 1850. 
GREEN'S IMPROVED EDITION OF De 


ARABICA FOOD, a pleasant and effectual remedy (without 


ALBERT BARNES’ COMMENTARY, — [zsics'ncewicl/e'yem starry sou 


intestinal, liver, and bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, 
The most valaable Commentary for ordinary purposes—is dyspepsia (indigestion), habitual constipation, — acidity, 
heartburn, flatu ene ion, palpitation, erup- 


The Cheapest, Best, and only Correet Edition. ons of the — nee at ance 
_ The numerous misprints and insoreet ee stares chdel af geass tales end taportases 
Part One ef the Gospels on September Ist, price 8d, 
Containing 193 pagenqnown Geo, bapatitelly Fee Ta The Notes on the Gospels te be complete a 
BENJAMIN L. GREEN, 62, Paternoster-row, London, and all Booksellers. . 


A FEW CASES. 
— * From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. 
Dromana, Capoquin, County Waterford. 


0 N E G U 1 N E A P E R A N N U M 0 ** Gentiamen,-—I have 44 the use of 


| the ‘ Revalenta Food.’ It is only due to the public and to your- 
selves to state, — are at liberty to make any use of this 
you may think proper 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. *T somal, —˙ü shoticns corvagts as. 
— —]AQuun — os Little Oat. 2, 1848. 
: et r 
E THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM EFS 
TWELY U§ the advice of many, bes been effeetualiy removed by jour 
excellent Revalenta VI in six weeks’ time, ke. &o. 
Is the present rate of inerease at . D. GHAM, Oaptain Royal Navy.” 
** Louisa -terraee, Exmouth, . 
’ “ .—I will send 
MUDIES SELECT LIBBARY, — — fey 
28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY.-8SQUARE. ~y~g . beneficial 2 appre- 
ee ee Se awa eS * r 
, COPIES of all the best New Works. Th Letter from the Venerable Archdeacon 8. 
. Hissory, Blography, Travel, Philosophy, Sclenee, and Beligion. ‘The best WORKS of FICTION “Aghadown Glebe, Skibbereen, County Cork, 
and all the leading PERIODICALS are In large numbers on the day of pu n. „Dear Bir,—1 cannot epeak ae tae 5 ly of the Lente 
SINGLE 8UBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. Arabica. 


„%% The best and newest Works are exchanged regularly, without cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of London “ ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross.” 
and its neighbourhood, at Two Guineas per epmun, * King's College, — re October 15, 1848. 
Book Societies, Pablic Institutions, and Libraries, in all parts of the country, are supplied on a plan which bas given genera! I now myself a stranger to a 


satisfaction for many years. Terms: from Three to Fifty Guineas per annum. hearty old age. I am as well as ever I was, even quite 


’ couseg : my left arm aud 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. E 
ANNOUNCEMENT Sh Gy two pease’ ost af pour dda Yredbien lord, unten 
. f f 4 arm and leg have nner 
TRE WHITE PAINT made from Zinc was pronounced by scientific men in the last century to be | and the left eyelid restored to health—the eye so much so, that 
the most beautiful of all White Paints, and unchangeable for hundreds of years. Experience has justified these com- | it requires no spectacles, Ke. I deem this extraord eure 
mendations, and conclusively established its superiority ever White Lead and — a Paint 28 — 2 1 = 4 hay — AL, — — at — 1. 
. : ᷑̃¼¾—ͤvün . — 
For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages: ; 


“ Winslow, Bucks, January 22, 1848. 
It is whiter than an eee Tatas, opt setnine ht watiensss for zante, —enedioaes bf MiGt- Ween, OF noxious vapours from * 1 bens found t f us and 


„ Tae White P * % found to be as ag the before, when — 

12. ee wake 4 u 1 Ben fafled, the “White | Pleasant food, doing good to my own and others functional dis- 
Zine Paint” has preserved . by virtue of its guivanic action on irom, It enters the pores, and | °PS*T* “Rev. CHARLES KER,” 
forms en amaicam of the twe metals, which the iron decay, or inerustatlon. % Reval Hotel. St. Hellers. J Nev. A 1849, 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the White Zinc Paint” has been found unparalleled in whiteness, “My dear Sir,—it is not to be told all the - t your food 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture. has been to me; and my little son cries f — . 

For ARTISTIC WORKS in general, thie material possesses advantages unattainable by any other paint. It becomes so hard | mornin e never wanted a doctor since it came into the house. 
as to admit of polishing equal to the fimest coach panelling, without the aid of varnish. I consider you a blessing to sosiety at large. 

For SANITARY PURPOSES the “ White Zino Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from every ingredient * fsithfull 7 
injurious to health, but from its co chemienl qualition, weled sender it @ pont) corre where oontageous diseases WALTER KEATING. 
have prevailed. Furniture or B with it are at once ted. Paralysis and 1— Cholic are avoided by “2), Queen’seterrace, Bayswater, London, 
its use, ac well as similar results to th 89888 Apartmeaw me be opoupied, without “\avember 23, 1549. 
injury to the health ef laren or the — “Mr. Dampier will thank Mesers. Da Barry Co. to send 

It becomes cheaper than the on Paint, from its spreading over a much larger rurtase. 1 owt. of this Paint covers es much r 
as is usually covered by 3 cwt, of white lead. a well with his infant,” * 

Each Cask is stamped with the name “ Hubbuek,—London,— Patent,” asthe style of the Manufacturers. 50, Helbora, Leadon, Des. 22, 1847. 


* benefit 
A Ctreular, with fall mn y be the Dealers in P and of the Manufasturers, THOMAS HUB- ” 
BUCK and SON, COLOUR WORKS OP the LOM DON DOCKS. * of the Revalesta Arstica. “A. O. HARRIS, Optician,” 
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DELIVERED CARRIAGE-FREE TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND. 


TEAS AT WHOLESALE PRICE S. EZ 


TEA WAREHOUSE, 2, BUCKLERSBURY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


His ESTABLISHMENT was commenced in th 1830, Its successful progress durin 

dns Trane Tanto Nee gratified cur enticipgtions, pe BB 8 RR Ae Hy te ety 
Our main bas and otill la, on TRADE TERMS, ah an 

ene E 


11 
space oped 
to any extent, but without merciless and expenses attached 
whereb is rendered it will be seen th 
which 


Ke. 
* et 
rn 3 8, 1 
“ All that aad which 
$0 eg 110 . under the 
4 {We recommend this with the Se. 44. black which, wa te 
Superior Young Hysos 4 06 thing I 2 lt new 
4 @| Fine Byam —— — — @ ©] 6 do for nervous — 
2 sctccoccecccsc0c000 00900000 0ntes -cnccecennccccconn eres 44 
— . — The Pinest Young RAe o 28 24 1 isters Ib. 
(This is a high-class Tea.) $s (Tals is dt for any use.) I. l. Me See 
This is T dong. — — Se — 10 — packed 
rare * Very scarce, of an eee Fine Shot Onnen, „„ „„ 9 55 0 
avour.) The Finest Gunpowder Imported .. 8 7 O Post-office or order- 
co , railway station connected by 
The Coffee market fe ver uncertain, | — F 
prices hanging dally. We quote the present prices : 74 1 
——w . 7 
rw AR 1 4 street; ‘Evans, Henney, 
eeee ee eevee tee eeee * * * ali 1 
— and vendors 
2 oon tim | — 
on whieh we cond 
de large Establiahmenta, who will dexive considersuie ot . — solielt the attention of Hotel- keepers, — — 


Naarn. — Tees are delivered CARRIAGE-FREE to 


„N 
carriage of Coffes is not paid, unless accompanied ten % Engiand, when the quantity ordered exceeds six pounds; but the pon by 
Retur ing cer best thanks for past favours, we Wo Our system of business as a satisfactory inducement for your further —— 
their igoorant 


BURY, CHEAPSIDE. MANSELL, HORNE, AND 00. 
are appointed in every Towa and Village in Ragland. Respectable partion must give references. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIKS., 


PRO AND CON. 
Il.—IN POSSESSION. 


DIFFICULTY is a term which represents nothing 
more than the exact amount of force requisite for 
the removal of existing impediments. It denotes 
nothing absolute—it is relative only. Indolence, 
timidity, and sometimes policy, are in the habit of 

rding it as synonymous with impracticability 
—but such a translation of it is to be considered 
correct only in its reference to them. Hence, 
difficulty suggests to them a sufficient reason for 
inaction—courage and determination use it as an 
index to the nature and extent of exertion de- 
manded. It is with the latter view, chiefly, that 
we propose to prosecute the inquiry we have 
thought fit to take in hand—and it is on this 
account that we are anxious not to underrate any 
obstacle which the Anti-state-church movement 
will have to surmount. 


Foremost amongst the counteracting influences 
to the liberation of religion from all State inter- 
ference and control, we place the existence of a 
National Church as a substantially embodied 
sentiment. It is not an idea only—it is an idea 
primarily introduced to our notice in the form of 
an actual, organized, and powerful institution. 
Bare opinion may be encountered by opinion on 
equal terms—but when once it has passed out of the 
nebulous stage, and taken a place amongst us as a 

itive and formal fact, it has acquired for itselfan 
mmense advantage. Actual being is always a pri 
; ment, of noinconsiderable power, in favour 
of continuance. As old philosophers affirmed that 
“ nature eo yey oh it may be said of 
men generally, Englishmen in icular, 
that Shey are reluctant to make ine’ den a 
man’s antipathy to a certain insect of low reputa- 
tion, whilst sufficiently strong to pt the wish 
that — 1 * had . 
not pow enough, nevertheless, to prevail u 
him to put an endtoit. Man a late pear Gh 
most people endure an obstru pect, rather 
than cut down the tree—it may be the unsightly 
tree—which so inconveniently limits their range of 
vision. We have all of us a conservative element 
in our constitution—and, commonly, abuses which 
in theory we pronounce to be intolerable, stand a 
good chance of being winked at when, presenting 
themselves to us as can say, “ Here we 
are.” La reckon “ to be “nine 

ints of valpable e not a few, who are not 
awyers, regard e existence as a 
for undisturbed continuance. always — 
with odds against it when it contends against 


Now, we Anti-state-churchmen ought to bear i 
mind that we are — not s plonatbe 


the New Moral World of Robert Owen—but a 


vast and fully developed institution, Our National 


Church does not ask leave to be—it is. There it 
stands before us a positive, concrete, palpable ex- 
istence—an actual embodiment of a cherished 
notion—an ever-flowing source of influences which 
we daily feel—the parent and guardian of many of 
our social customs—to not a few, the of 
ardent aspirations—identified with plans of ambi- 
tion, names of honour, innumerable pecuni 
interests, projects and processes of usefulness, poli- 
tical plans and arrangements, and old constitutional 
maxims. Call the radical principle of it a truth or 
an error—think of it as a living monarch of the 
forest, or as a dead and sapless pole—it is never- 
theless a most important reality for all those things 
which cluster around, and twine about, it—and 
these, as they cling to it, and are supported by it, 
give ita breadth, and lend to it a strength, addi- 
tional to its own. There are tendrils put forth by 
most families in this kingdom which link some- 
thing of what they have, or what they expect, at 
some point or other, and more or less closely, with 
the National Church. Let the institution, as such, 
cease to be, and there are comparatively few who 
would not, as the immediate consequence, miss 
something either in the shape of possession, facility, 
or prospect. These, it would affect personally— 
those, in their connexions—here, individuals might 
suffer in their trade—there, in their conventional 
standing and social influence—but almost all would 
feel the jar produced by the overthrow of the 
Establishment. Be our attempt laudable or other- 
wise, sanctioned or condemned by the highest 
wisdom, there can be no doubt that it will ha ze to 
contend with an immense and complicated mass of 
powerful interests. 


But apart from the foregoing considerations, the 
simple fact that the Church is, as we may say, “ in 
possession,” will tell in other respects as a hin- 
drance to our movement. Mere lookers on—they 
who are not conscious of having anything at stake 
—are predisposed to side with whatever struggles 
for its own existence. If, moreover, the thin 
assailed can show ever so small an amount of 
as some counterpoise to its evil, men’s sympathies 
are readier to recognise the first, than to dwell 
upon the last. Nine out of every ten will be dis- 
posed to back that which is, when engaged in 
mortal struggle with that which only seeks to be 


—as success on the part of the latter carries with | ; 


it an idea of privation. Hence, the most 

abuses which have contrived to establish 
selves always find champions who have no earthly 
interest in 


t 


to see a heir dis; what is 
sternly right is far from being, on that account, 
widely popular. 


Against this substantial and extensive national 
edifice, what have we to oppose? A truth. Good ! 
Assuming that it is a truth, of which we, at least, 
have not a shadow of a doubt, we may justly 
assure ourselves that we are armed with a force 
ficient for the occasion. But then, we shall do 
wisely to remember the proximate disadvan 
of our position. To the majority of men we must 

as wielding a mere opinion against a soli- 
dified purpose—breath against matter—an invisible 
principle against a visible fact. We have to count 
upon being regarded, to a great extent, as 
i offering an I. O. U. of a high figure, 
which the event may or may not redeem, in lieu of 
hard bullion, however it may be alloyed. Our 
haven is not within sight, and cannot be entered 
without first crossing stormy seas. Experience of 
what is bad is sel readily exchanged for a 
futurity respecting which we have no certitude 
> oe e 
worse. Just as our are common 
than our beliefs, so what men have them 
is more highly valued than what seems only possi- 
ble hereafter. Resolution is not always moved by 
reason — nor choicé determined by conscience. In 
the long run, unquestionably, the true will prove 
itself to be the —but directly and imme- 
diately, the error which has condensed into an 


interest, or a bundle of interests, is more than a bi 


match for a truth still held in solution. 


It should not be on the other hand, 
however, that the obstacle we have here attempted 


to describe, is one which all reformers have been 
called to surmount. It is, ps, on the whole, 
better for the world that such an impediment to 
hasty change exists to challenge every new thing 
to produce conclusive evidence that it is also a true 
thing, else we should scarcely ever know our 
whereabouts. Be this as it may, it behoves us 
who have embarked upon one of the noblest en- 

rises that can enlist the energies of man, to 
take the disadvantage 1 ſairly into 
account. Our work cannot be a brief one cannot 
be accomplished by a sudden detat — nor is it 
desirable that it should. A thorough ition 
of this primary condition of our warfare, besides 
inducing us to conform our plans to it, will check 
foolish ex preserve us from vain depen- 
dencies, and keep our spirits braced up for plod- 
ding verance. Throughout our entire course 
of agitation it will do 2 to keep in mind, 
that the falsehood we is a falsehood “ in 
possession.” 


THE SHEEP-DOGS SET TO BAIT THE 
SHEPHERD. 


In speculating on the possible futurity of the 
N controversy, last week, we overlooked, as 
men often do, the consideration that lay nearest at 
hand. Thinking but of such impersonal matters 
as “ the nature of things,” we forget the personal 
element—the — wy 2 in all controversies—the 
passions that had 


aroused, and would long 
survive legal settlement; and embodied, too, in 


the Bishop of Exeter—than whom was never man 


less content to leave things to logic or to law. 
Like the giant who thrust his hand beneath the 
wedge in the half-split oak, he cannot let the 
parted trunk rejoin if he would. 

That indomitable prelate—unconquered at the 
end of a series of defeats—no sooner beholds Mr. 
Gorham inducted to his long-withheld living, than 
he deliberately lays siege to his e ad- 


peace. 
dresses to the churchwardens of Brampford Speke 
into famefrom the obscurity of Devon- 


uating them. One hardly likes ., «. 


‘Wa 
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that he is himself subject to rule? We see not how. 
We may smile at the air of mingled deference and 
defiance with which the Bishop mentions the 
court of ultimate resort in spiritual causes”—at the 
task he assigns the ee the ayo 
farmer and shopkeeper (such as our rural ex- 
me — thet), a in the sight of 
neighbouring rustics by Sunday wey in the ca- 
pacious, crimsoned pew, ses to teh the 9 
ie 


words, for the pious detgeti 
~ 


be 


rites vitiated by the suspicion clinging to him, his 
ministerial efficiency rendered all but impossible, 
an interdict virtually put upon him and his per- 
formances by his ecclesiastical superior—but we 


cannot further stretch our compassion or sympa- 


to prove to him, his dootrines are not those of the | 
Church of wach 


consequence of hig misbelief —if he prefers 
again running the gauntlet of successive tribunals, 
in the hape of gaining at last the favourable inter- | 
position of g secular power, he must bear without : 
complaint the harassing incertitude of the process, 

“ Dost thou appeal to Cosar ? to 2 shalt thou 
go.” The glternative is of his own selection—he | 
is but baited by his own dogs, 


REAPPEARANCE OF THE BISHOP OF 
EX EBTBR. 


The Gorham controversy has been re-opened at 
an earlier period, and in another manner, than could 


the State, had affected to give institution. 
case, I should have continued to 
as void, and to supply the vacancy by a minister licensed 


tion—namely, that he thereb 
consent”’ to the use of the boo 
self to believe and to a 
which it teaches. You 


gives bis assent and 
ard the cure of souls 


not, I repeat, suppose him 


capable of such dishonesty unless he force the convic- 
tion upon you; but will rather hope, as charity bids you 
hope, that he has thought better of his former contra- 
dictions of some of th 


Declining to follow another suggestion—namely, 
advise them to seek instruction at other churches 
than their own—as schismatieal, and acknowledging 


0°? j ö 


rm his teaching to 
he thus proclaims 


the difficulty of t 
meet it without 


his victory over 
will rejoice in 
undness of his 
on, under God's 


; 

by me. unworthy. of n ie 1 rere b 
the one — only article upon which he was hould it unhappily er wise— 

reach the heretical opinions which he has declared 
ave a plain, however painful, 
You must enable those who are in 
steps as the exigence of the case 
od grant that none be necessary ! 
But may he also grant that, if necessary, they may be 
, temperately but firmly, 
alloy of human passion, in ein- 
om ing the honour of God and the 


gad should he 
But though I found him to hold in his own mind such | himself to hold—you 
doctrine as made me judge him unworthy to be your 


he could got sincerely ps 
TA nat find that he had ac 


what was contrary to it. 
should ever be proved to endeavour to inculcate 
then, but not till then, 
om 8 at station of high 
among you, eve 

sand ence * holds, within 

The Bishop will not, he declares in a note, 
cute Mr. Gorham for heresy on 
book On the Efficacy of Baptism of Infants ;’’ since 
it was iasued while the case was sub judice, “ fox the 
f making knowa to 

and “thie aa 
ifferent if any yman 
license, within my — should 
same dogmas in another form, or sho . 
me; in such case, if I could obtain sufficient evi. 
ce of such publication or such prea 
eem it my duty to institute legal . 
3 purpose of the writer is at length 


shall require. May 


f he should d is, if h 
eR , taken by all who are con 


in a spirit free fiom, 
gleness of heart, 
} salvation of man 
The epistle is subscribed—“ Your father in God, 
. Darham College, Aug. 16th, 1850." 


The Friend of India saya that creating bishops 
is the monomania of the dey 
ull can stand, it is found t 
rtably accommadated, 
of Gibraltar with a thousand Protestants to 

and one at Victoria with a 
e| which our honourable magters wou 
gingle chaplaia sufficient,” 
‘FRANSITIONISTS 

„E. W. t 
munity” attach 
 seceived inte the Church of Rome 

ke, are 

A Onur oh 
urch, in which you 


prose- 
the evidence of his 


On every rock on 
d whas passed | 
be cage would 


Romanists.—On Sunday 
of the religious “com- 

t's, Leicester, was 
Father Oake- 
‘at St. John's, 
. Garside, late curate of Mar- 


You, as the churchwardens of Bram 
bound, by the most solemn o 


have been exported — Bishop published, on and 


Thureday last, a long characteristic letter to 
‘* the church wardens, and through them the parish- 
ioners of Brampford Epgke generally,’ cautioning 
them how they receive the teachings of their new 
vicar, and enjoining them to note his words accu- 
rately,“ should they detect any false doctrine, and 
‘*report them to me, or to the archdeacon, without 
delay.“ Commencing with the salutation, ‘“ Be- 
loved in Christ,“ the Bishop describes the occasion 
of his letter as one which has “ excited the liveliest 
interest, not only throughout the Church of Eng- 
land and of Ireland, and of Scotland, but also 50 
every portion of the Western Church.“ 

I say not this lightly (he adds). I have now on 
my table an address from the ministers of more than 
twenty congregations of Protestants in Germany, ex- 
possess their warm 2 with a bishop in the 
a of Christ placed under the N difficulties 

which it has eqeeg Gog that my faithfulness to my 
consecration vows should be tried, and under which he 
hath (mogt humbly do I thank him for it), by his merciful 
goodness, hitherto sustained me. May he continue his 
— protection to the end for his blessed Son's 
Sake 
1 It * the — ¢ duties to which 
ew en consecrated, the Bishop goes on to aay, 
thet “Mec. Gorham was presented to him for tn: 
stitution to this parigh ; Bat avowed doctrines con- 
trary to the Articles, the Book of Common Prayer, 
and the Catechism. ‘* And here let me remind * 
of the t importance which our Church has 
techism,” introduces a d on 


presently bed as 
2 — N of prey ty “those pre- 
cious truths without the and heart tance 
of which na parson withia the denden of thle our 


Church can lawfully, or witho peri of 
worthily receiving, 4 cde fo, that aly ＋ — 
ment of the Lord's Supper w necessary to 
salvation.“ ‘ 

An exposition of the doctrine of the Church on 
baptiam follows—notably different in style from 
previous luaubrationa, as adapted to the laical under- 


taken by 
ul 


attached to this 
on the authority of what 


Mr 1 
mags 


rt in 


hold the highest office you es laymen can hold 
bring to the knowledg 
deacon, apy instance in which you sha 

believe, on just and reasonable 


aret Chapel; G. P. Ballard, Eeq., also of Mar- 


aret Chapel; his brother, the Rev. E. Ballard; the 


ene br Wiseman in the «Ya 


5 at the oratory, just before Dr, Wiseman’s 
to Rome to receive a cardinal’s hat. 
festival of the Assumption has been observed by 
Father Oakeley with unusual ceremonies. A large 
image of the Madonna” was carried in procession 


W . whilst the Litany of Loretto 
N sion we into the 
Ww 
Ar. 


bly unfit to warn any 


ir preacher's wor 
and to believe that 
have been com t Sunday. A 
ation for this feast 
. by several Margaret 
i persons. Several perversions from the diocese 

—Church and State Gazette. 
Hinwam, wzan Mzatare.—On Wednesday, the 
elsh lecture was delivered in connexion 
with the British Anti-state-church Association, 
at the British School-room in this place, 
J. Thomas, of Glyn-neath; Mr. Thomas Willic us 
in the chair. The subject of the lecture , Lhe 
Rise and Progress of Non 
bed the ignorance of the 


eter are reported, 


elsh clergy, and 

eit : „ when dissent firgt took 
place, and when those who were in advance of their 
tablishment and laid 


He introduced 
from the lives of 
Wales, to prove that they 
and the loss of the 
religion of which they 


age came out of the 
foundation of Dissent, which 

the Catechism of 

tresai uestion 
Hueck del be 
there a no 1 
¢ superseded me 0 
have overlooked or d 


teresting 
r 2 Dissent in 
See 


Sama * Losr.— In the 


n 5 t oin in the common 
piritusl causes ¢ clase of causes which it must be Wanitted to the high pri 


incompetent adequately to try in n exact pro- | immediate 
rtion to the indus and ‘Lil a de mem > 


ave given to the study of temporal lav. But 


the law,” it is added, “not being so unjust as to | }, 
e the task of institution on a bishop whose | the 


bids him reject the party as unworthy 


of @ charge a0 sacred—and who would, therefore, be | the Ch 


bound to submit to e hich could be 

inflicted on him rether then yield sbedience to auch | 
a mandate—institution has been given by the og 
of She Archbishops Court on the flat of the Arch- 
shop.’ 


The question now follows—and a most important 
question it ls—what course of action is it my duty to 
indicate to you, and to the other parishioners of Bramp- 
ford Speke, in this very painful case? Grave and learned 
men have advised (and I have read the same advice in 
diyerg publications) that I should license some sound 
minister to reside among you, and to preach to you the 
pure ord of God. But to this it is a sufficient answer, 
tha have no right to issue such license; that the 
license would be absolutely void; that any minister 


garg 


. 


for a published 
y Bartholomew, on The 

Baptized Infante — c copy of which the 
Bishop promises to send to every houge in the parish 
of Brampford Speke. 


Long as our enelysis already is, 
room for the concluding paragraph of 


One single word more. 
before you and hig other a 
Ty em eventp 

te 
under it, and officiating in your parish, would he w bdo Of the low has 


„ declare,” in the words wh 


ts exp prineip 
— faith ccording to the prospectus the club is ‘a friendly 


re-union of and gentlemen of the Esta- 


offend againat the law of the Church. and s0 expose | ful adherence to the doctrine as well as the devwotiod of | 


to ce vis 
ia be 4 * as hig op, to inflict, even though I 
beeg rash enougt to pretend to authorize 
Phe case would have been very different if, not 
„ bus pome person au merely by 


ten, on regular complaint, I 
ha 


our Prayer Book, “ his u 


— 
eaneur 


resorted to by some persone in respect to 


The Mencenformist. 


blished Church—at the same time the upholding 
of 


more tatement on vital oy 80 ag to 
render our mare 

equivocal 

tion of th 

the Church's r 


State control, by gaurte, ox r 
and eommynicants ; : | 
pointment of we own 
of episcopacy to | 
tureg j the removal 9 
ties in the provisi 
tian ef 
Ads property of the Church. 
Tue Wesizvaw Ravonmens held a great meeting, 
as we intimated in our 1 ht} 
evening, at St. Martin's-hall. The Rev. J. B y 
was among the speakers, and was enthusjastically } 
received. Their congress at Albion Chapel, how- 
ever, did not terminate till Priday last. Among 
other resolutions, protesting against the ex ion ot 
the ministers, directing a vigorous provid- 
ing for the expenses to be — and sppointing } T 
a committee of — were the following 


That this interested in the progress 
of Wesleyan Meth and ha — EH — yo 
sonaliy to convinced that 


the aseu 


e E 
28 


urches, 
— —＋ 2 ee — 2 — 
and regrets that perry 2 N 
fore, to the maintenance eg system so 4.— to 1 t * 


Cc truth, and recommends that the contribu- 
tions te all W be at once diverted to snother 
chapel. spill ihe shal) meet the just and scriptaral } 


hat this eee Se & Se le of NO 
— ews a 2 ple patiently to re- 
leas, wherever this course is mal gy 21 impracticable, 


from 
numerous expulsions or other local ciroumstances, this selig 
would consider such circuits in taking steps for con- 


1 valthons public erate by te Mehta er and 


Consistency AT „„ 11 —At sen 
meeting of the Borough Council on Wednesday last, | the 
the 21st inst,, among other business, a motion was 
brought forward to vate 5. grant“ of 526 from the 
boropgs funds, fawerge the cost of * up a 

for the use of ration, 


in Holyrood 8 855 
The town-clerk d, by the bye, a rabid Tory) h 
tba the Rig if gran ed, w 
Alderm Kester, 


ay acy ate 
Hig dae, Me eet 

an ouncillor two note * 

and withal two 8 wend 

State-church principle, s ppored the X. and 

voted in its favour | J. 

Nonconformists of the town, the other D 

members of the Council were consistent, ret 


against the — pl ~~~ + spesking out, and all | Raffles 


voting, like Arn true. However, the 
ant was carr with g M rity of one ! * ch 
or your conscientious I= on principle ut 
perhaps it is due to Mr, Alderman oot to 
give his “reason” for such an spparently incon- 
sistent step, we submit his lade io > 
the judgment of every candid Nonconformist, He 
said ;—*' He should vote for this and others 
of the same nature, on the ad th: in though he 
did not attend mare © h my would” give 
others the liberty game 3 
state-churchman’ "stated also on ha 
he should have no oar] Chepe ve £100 for th 
Albion [Independent] Chape „H the Corpora 
would vote it! Verily they must be strange Non- 
conformists, those Albion folks, if Mr. Aiderman 
is an exponent of their ideas of Dissent, 
and we fear can only be classed among those 


worthies o “strain at a gust and swallow a 
camel.“ — a Correspondent, 
Should Bis of Exeter i all 
intention —.— ab 1 tar the 2 
rosecutin e 
sham, ther thee i avery | Rn hi yf spe 3 


5 in rep n 
8 wri 2. an sermons 0 14 divi 


Heyry Vincent i THE Ie oF 2 —On 

first four days of last work, Mr. V spe 
— to 2 electors and other of the : 
in this island. ) meetin IE 
usiastic. The t as 


of the tricks and cor- 
boroughs are 


was greeted wih. Teles. r. 


Mr. Vincent returns in a few weeks o 
the electors resident in Cowes—and to give 
a free and open address to the working classes of 
Newport and its vicinity. : 


Tun Gossip of the fashionable world ru 
ns that the 
Marquis of Chandos is on the eve of retrieving the 
: airs of his house, and establishing it on a richer 
—— then ever. How? By a marriage with 
— 7 \ — ure (Lord Overstone) the 
nk 10 him a fortune of five 


„and power; — the vacate , 
preached to ur 1 * 
e 


all to, the Chairm 


y for the * of tine | 


— — — 


RELIGIOUS _INTELLIGENGCE. 
Wurronvnon, 


— Rev. F. F. Thomas 
wes Ordained to the work of the Christian ministry 


S. Pearsall, of Andover, delivered a discourse on the 
principles of Nonconformity ; the Rev. A. Johnson, 
of Basingstoke, 14 to whiten ) 
r. Thomas replied in a very satisfactory manner; 
the Rev. F. Holmes, of Al offered the ordination 
ayer; and the eh D. — sme of — = os de- 
fivered a charge | 
v. 2 Carton, of 


preached “ie following 
9 — alae ton’. pant erviees of the day: 
Baris. We re t, Smith (Baptist), 
na and Tarvey Wesleyan). Letters were reed from 
essts ins, of Sauthampton, and 
Foora, of Winchester, who were unavoidab y pre- 
N from pending. 

1 or THE Bar Cures, ScaRBorovay.— 
utiful place 4 worshi nip, N by the E 

jta, the foun which was 1 


v. was opened divine worship on 
— week. The 1 LL. D., of Lasse 
preached in the morning from Psalm Zi., verse - 


„The Lord is in his holy temple;“ and the — 
Newman Hall, B. A., of Hull, IN „ 
Psalm exxxii., verses 8 and 9—* Arise, Lord, 
into thy rest ; Thou and the ark of thy strength.” 
church was well filled ut both ser „and the 
collectiong amounted to £110. In the oon a 
highly respectable company from various perts of the | 
7 sat down to a cold collation ab at 
Blanchard's Hotel, at which Sir William 
presided. Of the toasts, which were jock be 
almost the entire company in water, the first we 
„The Queen, which having been loyally responded 
an gave “ The health of Dr. Raffles,” 
nking him for his visit, and his very excellent 
— * ropriate sermon, The * * ed 
the compllnen in aheppy style. He ex 
on of the building which K day 
et for worship. It was a beautif 1 
between extremes. As to the na 


he objected to the term 1 — 0 
as in te, for they met for many besides 
worship. Chapel was no better. Those who 


— to Ae“ forgot that chapel wis s 
l Popish word, having originated with some 
Cardingl’s hat, which was kept as a relic; and 
though we were to . a Cardinal resident in 
England, we oe not wuch care for Cardinale’ hats, So 
then, perha was the best word we oe 
use. Sir William iam Low fom in giving “ the b Ith of 
Brown, Esq.,”’ the said that he 
regarded the Church asa perfect gem of archisecture. 
Mr. Brown said, he had been making his speech 
during the last six months, and might be therefore 
excused from i much, his tongue being at 
his fingers’ ends e Rev. Newman Hall spoke 
of the importance of erecting, in fashionable water- 
ing places, churches in prominent situations, ong of 
attractive exterior, which might allure the careless, 
end not repel them, as » ny Dissenting places of 
worship did. He was an earnest Nonconformist, 
but did not sympathize with many who strained at 
t | trifles, while they neglected the weightier matters 
of the law.“ Some Dissenters thought light! 
the wrong done to Christianity by State — 
but were very indignant at any little matter of 
— His own dissent was made of sterner “organs, ri 
he waged no war with gowns, or 
chants, or “ churches,” orsteeples. He would edope 
ae Oe ene with good an 
22 only What was eon 
Revs. Mr. Potter, of * 
— Hull, and — Riohardson, of Frod am} 
Titus Salt, Eeq., of Bradford, G. ‘Leeman, of York, 
—— . 11 
＋ us Balt, sym 
in the erection — of the Chureh, pm dhe ow 222 
county would res to its and soon 
— | off the debt, ii * 
— ͥ ½—— — we mae 
Lzagnine To Reap BY MBANS OF PaoNnoTYPY m 
Prison Scuoots.—A recent number of the Preston 
Guardian contains a report of a meeting held in 
~ | Preston for the of bringing before the inha- 
ere the claims and advan of the Phonetic 
tem of as n auxiligry in the education 


at | f the peopl.” — 2 that report we extract the | 


Mr. * ed to a large class of prisoners * 
and bis brother were teaching to cece bell ewan | 
plan at the Preston House of Correction. Onl 2 
j teen lessons, each of one hour, —＋ han 2 

— were among them some who 


woh of scarcely a letter ia th the 8 
— cou * © send one easy Rog J Oaks oom os Ss —4— 


S. e e tbe, Hapae ee 
ne of the p u at use 0 rrection, 
whose period of 2 daa xpired the da 2 . 
viously, was present at the menting, i and, by the | it 
of the 7 he ascended the platform to show what 
he had acquired in this brief course of instruction. Mr. 
Pitman said, it was but fair to mention that their pupil 
had not been incarcerated for an y positive vice. He had 
been overcome by that tempting enemy, strong drink, 
and had, when in that condition, assaulted the 

The liberated prisoner then read aloud two — from 
the Second Book in Phonetic Reading,” sontaleing 
words of one, two, and three syllables, — che 
accuracy an apparent ease. He was then requeste 
read a portion backwards, to show et t a t * 
eet of memory. He also went 


the blood oh: me Plantegenets will mingle with that | res 


on Wednesday, the 7th inst. The Rev. G. Bulmer, | 
of Overton, commenced the services; the Rev. J. 
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P 


— 


mea 0 


the chi the 
reception w one, without an me A Aim, 
— ae na led 1 the next de- 
partment of the Jura, “t was lar. The houses 
were well illum insted, and the triumphal arches 
were r 


Tun 
ty 
wee Was | 


e next 


berths aa lause was addressed to 
+. 28 | the “ President,” and the eels for the Republic itself 


were mote numerous and less mar y es sive 


is than at Lyons and elsewhere. dle, 

uti’ in the Jura the ea Bx was 1 r the 
Republic the President's usual p ce at balls, 
Ke, was therefore omitted—he hastily reviewed the 
National Guard and depar Besancon, the capi- 
tal jaws of the department of the Dou ted 
for for Tia enclent remains, its modern fortifications, its 
es, tanneries, and thousands of in a 
— employed in watchmaking, was reached on 
the 19th. An arch 1 see of the church, a 
contre of justice for three ee the site of 


on univer? the 2 e of a 2 and a 


ote — ima the free licanism 
— m sae | r 4 
* a oun et e dent 18 

d 80. 2 AS 1 im; the 42 


dl was very crowded. At one he was 
well received, but at the other he was treated to s 
different scene. From contradictory accounts we 
1E of the Daily News as most positive and 


The pressure of “ * was so gregt in the neigh- 
bourhood of this 15 nae the trogpe ould not form 
— ia here called “le baie.“ * nity of the 

resident, thus he od By 2 aa kly fence of 
N er * * anf 
any * 
men, 5 en rf 5 ey 0 ve leb. 

— e, — ye 1 5 2 * 
A. 1 —1 8 


outside, and the cries 42 

pre entiy Ta barat torrent of the populace, hea ed by 
1 5 as reminded those present all too 

— ; of * of the first French revolution. 

A roar of “¥ blique!’’ burst from tu- 


multuous pat Ar whose flerce 
pay oy 4 if rats the id be hurried 
acts of vio 


tout of 


rough customers. Amid the flight and 
shriekin 


, aud the bewildered crush of dis- 
— | , the President § staff were honour- 
ably intent in managing, if , a safe retreat for 
thelr chief god for you F ply ps of these ee 
they appear St have succeeded ; and presently the bal 
room wes abandoned to we uncouth invaders, who 9 
triumphent possession, with uproar ous cries ot Vive 
la ee Of course t 444. not spare any of 
those mia one as eagles s with the Presi- 
dent's h bore any re Aus to the scheme of 
iw. Meanwhile, General Cestellane 
who hed hig rawo his sword for the . 0 
the President in the ball-room, rallied the 98, 
returning at the head of a strong detachment of cavalr 
¢| charged sword in hand. Presently the dall room 
cleared by infantry at the point of the bayonet. These 
— au to quell the riot and restore order. 


al prisoners were taken. 


2 Bona N Mulhausen, there was a very 
stro let! W 6,000 workmen as- 
an 5 » universe I" “Vive 
ig cafe Pe e pete 
po U 

and the tu of al ae were - 
strate pet 
the n of the I . — ut atill 


him on his ro- 


reater 
2 . 


ey seems to haye 
en more like running th ptlet of « series of 
ile demo of the 
cha pk 

pirited was the that he was 


d was th ce, 
: perso 8 4 1 
0 eee i Mulhausen. 


2 minority 1 d 
E stom — 
for an uproarious of scorn and derision 


the whole German of the 


hausen, although 
the servility of the authorities redoubled in propor- 
tion to the alienation and —— of the people, the 
mayor and his ues coming out to meet the 
1 Bes miles from the city. But in the 
city his reception was 80 bad as to occasion the most 
alarming to be circulated. It was said 
that attempts had been made upon his life, and 80 
forth ; but —— — — The lieu- 


i 


Sone e great 2 


t-colonel, of the 
* 2 the Netioasl Guard vedgned, (a order 10 


Nore ee eg. ges 


= hy med at het no part of 
eis intentions. ee confusion arose, as 
d | — 8 9 dall room dy 3 's wild 


on the part of their fellow-workmen. One cry heard 


— 


he Monconformist. 
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— — — 


— ay — of the President's policy. 
throughout Alsace, bands were 
to give him a charivari as he ; 
them youths armed with whistles. 
Strasburg must have recalled to 
and to that of the people, one 
of the follies of his youth. His tion there was 
no means enth The Muni- 
refused to vote a sou towards 
defraying the expenses, and the National Guard 
shouted welcome onl 
attachment to the 


organ 
the greater part of 
The approach to 

his own recollection, 


r re-established before 
he could think of recommending any being set at 
liberty. Ata dinner given him by the Chamber of 
Commerce, he delivered a speech aiming a blow at 
Socialism, as that at Lyons was directed against 
Legitimacy. The Grand Duchess of Baden was 
present to witness the reception given to her 
nephew. A splendid pyrotechnic display was 
among the proceedings—one of its incidents deserves 
description :— 


About half-past ten o'clock, a small opening was seen 
amongst the clouds in the distant horizon, and a gentle 
streak of mild light showed that the moon was about to 
rise. At this moment the point of light, which was 
observed on the very summit of the spire of the Minster, 
became larger and brighter, and in a few seconds a burst 
of pure, dazzling, light broke over the city, and as soon 
asthe eye was able to endure the splendour, a vision 
of beauty arose upon it, which far surpassed all it had as 
yet beheld. The spire of the Cathedral of Strasburg is 
the 1 in the world, rising 474 ft. above the pave- 
ment, higher than the great pyramid of Egypt, and 
140ft. higher than St. Paul's. This wonderful structure 
is one piece of airy open-work, and the stone work is 
so completely apart, the pillars supporting it all the way 
up so thin, and the fret-work so delicate, and yet so dis- 
tinet, that the eye can see through it as through the 
finest lace. With its tracery so elaborate, rising in a 
network of detached arcades and tiny pillars, it looks 
like a rich open screen, or marble woven into the most 

raceful forms, to cover the gigantic mass beneath it. 
Tn a few seconds, from the bursting of the ball of light 
that had hitherto been stationary at the very point of 
this masterpiece of art, the whole of the interior grew 
ually into a haze of radiance, and then blazed out 
nto one sheet of flame that assumed successively every 
colour of the rainbow. The rich crimson blaze was the 
most brilliant that can be imagined ; and when it assumed 
the more intense glow of flame, you might fancy that it 
was some volcano, whose sides, unable to restrain the 
terrible element that raged within it, had suddenly burst, 
and you beheld through the interstices the billows of fire 
in all their fury. The shafts, the pillars, the arches, the 
tr , the whole of the ornaments of the spire were as 
plainly visible, in all their detail, as if you were standing 
close to them; and in the interior you beheld moving 
about human figures, who ae to glide along a plain 
of light, which, when played on by the night air, re- 
flected at each moment a new variety of glory. From 
the summit of the spire and each of the four towers 
lower down shot forth balls of flame that gave out the 
most dazzling lights, while the interior varied each mo- 
ment in colour. This wonderful display lasted until 
about 11 o’clock, when, after one last gush of light from 
beneath the cross on the very top of the spire, and 
another still more brilliant glow from the interior, the 
whole sunk into darkness. 

Another circamstance we glean from a different 
chronicler:—“ A tremendous display of fireworks 
had been got up on the rampart of the Porte des 
Juifs opposite to the prefecture and theatre. The 
President's aunt, the Grand Duchess Stephanie, 
fired the train with her own fair hand ; but imagine 
the disappointment and chagrin of the President's 

» when they saw te to them, in immense 
0 * Vive la Republique.“ Orders 
had been given that it should be Vive le President, 
but General Thouvenin, who commanded the artil- 
lery of the National Guard, the body which had the 
getting up of this flaming compliment, made the 
small, and not altogether, 1 unintentional 
blunder of putting “Republique” in the place of 
„President. When questioned upon the matter 
he replied that Vive la Republique!" was the 
device in most consonance with the feelings of the 
citizens of Strasburg. The next morning, the Pre- 
sident received numerous among them a 
body of twelve to fifteen hundred of the old army, 
to whom he distributed pieces of gold. He was 
followed from the city with shouts of “ Vive la Re- 
— al The same acclamations greeted him at 
ancy and Metz, where he spent the 23rd and 24th. 
Nothing occurring worthy of note, besides a congra- 
tulatory visit at the latter place from M. Schmidt, 
deputed by the King of the Belgians. 
Legiti- 


PaoorsMMe or Laortimist Poticy.—The 
mist notadilities— MM. Larochejaquelin, Berryer, 
Bt. Priest, &c. &c.—have been holding a conference 
and paying court to their titular Henry the Fifth, at 
Wiesbaden, where he at present resides as Count 
de Chambord. The results are given as follows :— 
“Twenty-eight Legitimist deputies were received 
in a body by the Count de Chambord, after being 
individually admitted by the Prince to private 
audiences. After a conference of nearly three 
hours, in which the situation of France was ex- 
amined, anal zed, and discussed, it was decided—1, 
That the Legitimist party should immediately aban- 
don the system of conciliation, assume an attitude 
and policy of its own, and act exclusively with a 
view to promote the triumph of its principles, 2. 
That in case it was proposed to the National Assem. 
bly to prolong the powers of the President, the 
Legitimists should systematically oppose that pro 


Paks tins because the meagure, giving the Count de 
time to complete his the chances and 


tensions of the Count de Chambord would thereby 
Ee considerably diminished. 3. That M. Berryer 
should continue to be the official and avowed chief 
of So sate, and that all the loyal and devoted 
Legi should fight under his direction. (The 
Gazette de France was specially disavowed, and 
blamed on account of ite acrimonious tone.) 4. 
Finally, Count de Chambord declared, that the 
report of a reconciliation between the two branches 
of the House of Bourbon was totally unfounded ; 
but he added, that if the chief of braneh of 
Orleans made one step, he was ready to make ten.“ 
Two agents of the secret police have left Paris for 
Wiesbaden. 


M. Dz Batzac.—The remains of this celebrated 
literateur were interred on Thursday. MM. Alex- 
ander Dumas and Victor Hugo attended. The 
latter was “enthusiastically cheered by a | 
body of ouvriers present, as “the champion of the 

eas. He delivered an oration, of which the fol- 
owing area few sentences :— 


In the times in which we live all fictions have van- 
ished. The eyes of men are fixed henceforth not on the 
heads that reign, but on the heads that think, and the 
entire country starts when one of these heads d . 
To-day the 4 mourning is for the death of the man 
of talent; the national mourning is for the death of the 
man of genius. M. de Balzac formed a part of that 
mighty generation of writers of the nineteenth century 
that has come after Napoleon, even as the illustrious 
Pleiad of the seventeenth century came after Richelieu; 
as if, in the development of civilization, there was a law 
which made the domination by the mind succeed to the 
domination by the sword. . . Balzac always marches 
straight to his goal. He seizes and grapples with 
modern society. From it he always extracts something 
for every one: for this an illusion, for that a hope. Now 
he probes a vice, and now dissects a passion. He ex- 
plores and fathoms man—the heart, the soul, the brain, 
the abyss which each one contains within himself. By 
the prerogative of his free and vigorous nature —by a 

rivilege of the great minds of our time, who, having 
ooked on the age of revolutions, perceive better the 
tendencies of humanity and the aims of Providence, 
Balzac rises smiling and serene from those terrible stu- 
dies which produced the melancholy of Moliere and the 
misanthropy of Rousseau. . . . Great men make their 
own pedestal, posterity will provide the statue 
It may be good, it may be necessary that, from time to 
time, in an age like ours, a great death should commu- 
nicate a religious stimulus to spirits wasted by doubt 
and scepticism. Providence is wise when it thus places 
the people face to face with the supreme mystery, and 
calls it to meditate on death, which is the great equality, 
and also the grandest liberty. There dwell only austere 
and serious thoughts in any heart when a sublime spirit 
majestically enters into the other life; when one of those 
beings who have long soared above the crowd on the 
wings of genias, suddenly outstretches those pinions 
to plunge boldly into the unknown. No, not the un- 
known! No, it is not darkness, but the day; it is not 
the end, it is the commencement; it is not annihilation, 
it is immortality. Is not this true, you who listen to 
me? Such a tomb as this demonstrates the — 
of the spirit: in presence of some of the illustrious dead, 
we feel more distinctly the divine destiny of that in- 
telligence which traverses the earth to suffer and be 

urifed, which we call man; and we exclaim that it is 
impossible that those who have exercised genius here 
shall not enjoy reason hereafter. 


SPAIN, 

The state of relations between Spain and the 
United States is at the present moment far from 
satisfactory. The cabinet of Washington has re- 
cently addressed to its representative at the Court 
of Madrid a note, couched in language of unusual 
energy, complaining of the arrest of several citizens 
of the United States in Cuba, on presumption of 
their having favoured the piratical expedition of 
General Lopes. The Government of the United 
States has every reason to believe many of these 
citizens entirely and absolutely foreign to all pro- 
ceedings connected with that movement. But even 
had there been strong presumption of their guilt, 
the measures of the Spanish Government at Cuba, 
in violating the domiciles of these citizens, forcing 
their doors at untimely hours of the night, to the 
great alarm and enguish of their families, dragging 
them away violently to prison, where they are 
mis au secret, would in all cases be totally at variance 
with the customs of international law. The chargé 
d'affaires of the United States at Madrid is there- 
fore instructed to express the surprise and of 
his Government on learning this violent and illegal 
treatment of its citizens by a friendly power, and to 
insist upon immediate orders being sent by the 
central government to the Captain-General of Cuba 
to put a stop to such intolerable grievances. It is 
will Be deemed far from satiafactory at Weshington. 

satisfactory at 
It seems by means impossible that if the American 
citizens incarcerated in Cuba are not speedily 
liberated, a more formidable demonstration than 
that of Lopez will astonish the eyes of the natives 
at Havannah in the shape of an American squadron. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES, 


A slight rencontre took place midway between 
Rendsburg and the city of Schleswig on the 18th. 
The 10th battalion moved out of its position, and 
advanced towards the north, drove the Danish 
fore-posts out of Kropp, and, after a complete re- 
connaissance, returned to its former situation. The 
belief gains ground that before long a more serious 
meeting of the armies will take place. 

Accounts from Rendsburg of the 20th state that 
the entire army of Schleswig- Holstein was in move- 
ment, but it was not known what direction it would 
take. On the other hand, it is stated from Hamburg 
that the Danes were fully prepared for a renewal of 
the conflict, and that they have retaken the town of 


Tonning. It was re ho , that an offer 
of mediation by — 1 had — and 


would probably prevent the renewal of direct 
hostilities. j 


GREECE. 


The Daily News t writes from Athens, 
August 6th :—® We are here in the greatest state of 

ent possible. A coup d'état, as sudden as a 
coup de foudre in a calm day, has aroused us all from 
our summer | On the Ist inst. the King 
sent for his Ministers, and laid before them his in- 
tention of wy > ye country; at the same time 


presenting for a royal ordinance, in 
the shape of a bill, to be presented to the Chambers, 
consisting of two articles. The first declares, that 


‘whenever the King is ill, or absent from the king- 
dom, the regency of the kingdom may be conferred 
upon our beloved consort,’’ Queen Amelia, by our 
own royal determination, so | as the occasion 
may demand; and the second e provides, that 
the Queen Consort shall assume the duties of 
Queen Regent, she shall take an oath, in the pre- 
sence of the King and his Ministers, the holy synod, 
and the deputies and senators in the capital, (The 
oath follows, but it is the same as that which is re- 
uired of the Ministers of State, mutatis mutandis.) 
hereupon a great dispute arose among the Minis- 
ters, two out of the five—viz., Londos and Chry- 
sogelos—absolutely refusing to countenance such a 
violation of the constitution. They had a second 
meeting of the Ministers in the evening, when the 
two recusants persisted; but finding their persist- 
ance useless, they gave in their resignations, which 
were immediately accepted. The next day this 
— 7 4 proposition was submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and carried almost by acclamation 
(so well had these poor wretched tools been 
pared). It is to be presented to the Senate to-day, 
where it is certain to be passed!“ The Chamber 
is on the eve of separation, and it is feared the 
elections for its successor will not be allowed to 


80 On. 
AMERICA, 


Unrrev Srates.—The California State Bill 

the Senate on the 13th inst. by a majority of 34 to 
18. Mr. Pearce’s bill for the settlement of the 
boundary dispute between Texas and New Mexico 
had passed on the 9th bya majority of 30 to 20. 
The bill establishing a territorial government of New 
Mexico was sanctioned on the 15th inst. It was 
understood at Washington on the 13th inst. that 
eleven Southern senators had drawn up a solemn 
protest against the California State Bill, and that it 
was to be entered on the Senate journals on the 14th. 
A Southern caucus was held on the night of the 
12th, at which strong resolutions were adopted. 
Their tone was understood to have encouraged the 
Northern members to the determination to urge the 
California Bill through without delay. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tun Neraviese Painces are in Paris, and are ob- 
jects of great curioeity to the Parisians, who talk 
for the moment of nothing else. Through the good 
offices of the English Embassy they have been 
allowed to kill their own meat in the hotel Sinet, 
by an express order of M. Carlier. Their servants 
have been running all over Paris to procure a fat 
male kid. The oriental ambassador and his suite 
were quite disconsolate that such acreature was not 
to be found, and vowed they would not eat till it was 

rocured. Several female goats were offered, but re- 
footed with loathing. The Parisians seem to be 
profoundly unskilled in Oriental customs ; educated 
people marvel at usages old as Mahomet. 


Lovis XVII. Reprvivvs.—A new, or rather old, 
pretender to the throne of France has reappeared in 
the field, apropos of a piece, called Louis XVII.,“ 
which is about to be played at the theatre of the 
Vaudeville. M. Paul Ernest is to play the part of 
the Orphan of the Temple, who died when ten 
years of age. The Compte de Richmond, who, it 
seems, has not renoun his character of pretender, 
is about to bring an action against the tor of 
the Vaudeville, fur producing a piece in which he 
is made to die at the age of ten years, whereas he is 
still alive, in —- health, and ready to assert his 
claim to the throne of France. 


M. Auguste Dupont, formerly member of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, has been shot through the head 
in a duel, at Perigueux, with Dr. Chavoix, member 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

It is calculated that the journey of the President 
of the French Republic, with his suite, costs 24,000f. 
a day, taken from the secret funds and from the 
President's income. It is said he will make but a 
short stay in Paris on his retura from his journey 

h the eastern ts. He is expected 
at Cherburg on the 2nd or 3rd of September, and 
1 for his reception have already com - 
m ° 


Venice and Italy have experienced 
loss, The celebrated Barbarigo Gallery, 
ages, comprised, amongst other mast seven- 
teen paintings of Titian—the Magdalen, Venus, St. 
Sebastian ; famous portraits of the Doge Bar- 
berigo, ot — XIV., ko. After the extinction of 
the Barbarigo family, Count Nicholas Giustiniani, 
the brothers Borbaco, and the merchants Benetti, 
who became proprietors of the collection, presented 
it to the Government. The Viceroy Raniere offered 
it for sale in 1847 to the Austrian Government, which 
refused to buy it. It has been lately purchased by 
the Court of Russia for 560,000 francs. 


The Russian fleet consists, avcording to official 
reports, of 168 sail of ships of all sorts and sizes, and 
are as follows :—4 line-ot-battle ships of 120; 6 of 
100 to 110; 26 of 80 to 90; 18 of 70 to 80 guns; 30 
frigates; 50 corvettes, brigs, and schooners ; and 34 


re- 


— 


steamers, 


he Nonconfarmist. 
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THE PEACE’ CONGRESS AT , ad Lanes das n dur ie, 
FRANKFORT. sible to mistake the fact that the pleasures of the 
trip had been considerably dashed with temporary 
Monday, August the 19th, was a day looked for- suffering. The boat steamed up to the quay which 
ward to by many of the friends of peace in Raglan d fronts the station of the Chemin-de-fer du Nord, 
with deep interest, not altogether unmingled with where supper was laid out in several rooms for the 
anxiety, On that day, in conformity with previous entire company. To the credit of the French autho- 
arrangements, they were to set out from London | ities it should be mentioned—and the same remark 
for Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to attend the Peace applies tothoseof Belgiam and Pruesia—thatth oy hed 
Congress to be opened in that ancient and cele- courteously consented to let all the delegates pro- 
brated free city of Germany, on Thursday, the 22nd ed without passports, and their luggage without 
inst. The quickened pulse, and, perhaps, in some Cuétom-house search. Still it was nearly half-past 
instances, the flurried spirits, with which this mis. ne "clock in the morning before the train left 
sion of philanthropy was anticipated, were not at all] Cali. We shall not weary our readers with a 
out of place. Over and above the anxiety which minute description of the route through Lille, 
might reasonably be felt that the great object in Ghent, Malines, Liege, Verviers, and Aix-la-Chapelle 
view should receive a new impulse from the assem. e Cologne. It may be found in almost any con- 
bly about to convene, the mere fact of a company tinental guide-book. From Calais to Liege there is 
consisting of near five hundred persons, of whom scarcely to be met with a perceptible undulation of 
a fair proportion were of the softer sex, starting surface. The whole country through which the 
together on a journey of several hundred miles, rail passes is flat. In Belgium it is carefully culti- 
although not entirely novel, was not common vated in small plots, exhibiting A cheering but 
h to take its place with those events of life monotonous illustration of rural industry diversified 
aan custom has taught us to look upon asa by no pictures of rural beauty. Stiff lines of 
of course, and to meet without emotion. We can poplars and willow pollards, however useful as s 
well understand how they who courageously under- supply of fire-wood, are not by any means pleasing 
took the management of this expedition, should | © the eye—and these, scantily scattered over the 
have awaited its issue with tremulous expectation. surface of the land, are almost the only trees to be 
A very slight failure in their arrangements might be | en. At Liege there is an abrupt change from 
followed by serious consequences. An unforeseen level formality to highly picturesque scenery. 
accident, whether by rail or steamer, might have | Thence, all slong the valley of the Meuse to Verviers, 
exposed hundreds, not merely to temporary incon- a succession of pleasing views, placidly beautiful in 
venience, but to awful peril, and, during a journey ——— were enjoyed —— 8 as 
of such extent, awkward contingencies might not exhibiting so striking a con all the preceding 
unreasonably be anticipated. We are therefore all 8 d WOR PY — Belgian. 
the more thankful to be able to report the fulfilment | “* ae eg 122 42 — 4 10 
of all the proposals of the Peace Congress Com- — 293 es running 
mittee, without any material deviation from their v ‘he entire length of the platform at the 
published programme. Doubtless, there were some — As it was — two : „ 3 
few things which, if they had to be done again,| nannt 5e ao wine. Bin mo — — 
might be done more expertly’; and there were some Artie at Verviers, the sight of this provision 
reren for the supply of their now clamorous olen was 
experience would avoid—but, on the whole, we! 4 u title cheering. Many of the inhabitants of 
think much credit and gratitude to be due to the e dies nd use led * 2 
Committee for the admirable and substantially gh sper a did 5 Ge, 
successful manner in which they discharged the sooth to sey, we Sear our countrymen not com- 
difficult duty they had undertaken. mend themselves, on the occasion, to the gazing eyes 
Our readers will not, perhaps, be ill-pleased if we of their pelgian brethren. They had been travelling 
preface the report of the deliberations of the Con- zom five o elock the previous evening. They had 
gress, by a slight and hasty sketch of secured nothing but a snatch of not very palatable 
W ſood at Malines since leaving Calais—and, certainly, 
The London-bridge station of the South Eastern Great Britain could not but 24 — 
Railway Company, presented, on the afternoon of vantageously represented by some hun of dusty, 
Monday, the 19th inst., an extraordinary scene of weary, and — — with a — 
animation and bustle. The spacious ares in front pest fall in view. — potest pate den 
of the station was choked up with vehicles of every the party again set forward—and, two or three 
variety, which, as four o'clock, the appointed hour tedious delays, arising from the necessity of waiting 
of departure, drew near, poured in in numbers quite the arrival of some train before quitting the station, 
bewildering. An expression of earnestness and Cologne was safely reached between nine and ten 
anxiety marked the countenances of most of the o’clock. Then ensued a scene of confusion such as 
intended travellers, as they jostled and crowded ve have seldom witnessed. The authorities had hit 
together, baggage in hand, to obtain their tickets upon a mode of delivering up his luggage to each 
to Cologne. Some little delay was caused by the Party, Whichz made the operation excessively trying 
exhaustion of first-class tickets, the great majority | * the patience of jaded travellers. An hour and a 
of the party having, contrary to expectation, pre- half elapsed before each had got his own, and, we 
ferred to travel by that class. A train of 26 carriages | P®lieve, in some instances, the task was abandoned 
was, at length, made up, and filled by between four in despalr till“ daylight should appear. 
and five hundred persons, and the afternoon express Very early on the following morning two large 
having been previously despatched, the party cleared steam-boats had got all in readiness to take the 
the station a little before five o'clock. It was nearly | omann UP the Rhine as far as Biebrich—a run, 
nine before they reached Dover, where the powerful | Singt a rapid stream, not sccomplished in less than 
steamer “the Lord Warden” was in waiting to thirteen hours. Weather favoured the expedition. 
receive the entire company on board. The night The morning was calm but not cloudless, and the 
was beautifully fine—the moon, near her full, shone da) to its close was fine without being oppressive. 
brightly—but the high wind which had prevailed The portion of the far-famed river to be traversed 
includes all the scenes which have given that noble 


during the preceding four and twenty hours had not 
“ +: river its goodly reputation. The first, and longest, 


sufficiently abated its strength to permit any hope : 
of a smooth passage across the Straits. If any, un- half of the day’s voyage disappointed most. The 


used to the manners of “ the deceitful sea,” had Seven Mountains, unquestionably picturesque as 


flattered themselves with the expectation of a quiet they are, and associated with many historical and 
run across to Calais, they were very speedily dis- legendary passages of great interest, might be 
enchanted of the delusion. As the boat made her | qualled by several English views, and eclipsed by 
way out of Dover harbour, three cheers were given not few Scotch ones—so that, when Coblentz was 
by those on bourd, which were heartily responded to | reached at one o'clock, we question if there were 
by the crowd assembled on the pier to watch their | any who could boast of having felt the enthusiasm 
departure. But this interchange of sympathy could they had previously anticipated. Indeed, the 
scarcely be said to be over, before the roll of the | opinion prevailed pretty extensively, that the Rhine 
steamer gave significant warning that for many on | must have been chiefly indebted for its reputation 
board a trying voyage had commenced. The sea ran | with English travellers to its distance from home, 
higb. Fearful, for landsmen, were the lurches of | and the fact that it iss foreign stream. After leav- 
the noble craft as she sped on to her destination. In ing Coblentz, however, this opinion began to waver. 
too great plenty, there were all the ordinary incidents A rapid succession of exquisite pictures, each exhi- 
of ea rough passage, which, however, we prefer to biting some point of contrast with the preceding 
forget. It is enough to say, that very many one, gradually produced an impression, that there 
stepped on to the quay at Calais about eleven was something unique in the scenery of the Rhine 


o'clock, with countenances so pallid, and dress | 


after all—and when, hour after hour, the variety 
continued, and mountain, river, wood, vineyard, 
castle, and town, were seen in almost every con- 
ceivable combination, enthusiasm came without the 
necessity of calling for it. In the judgment and to 
the taste of all, the Rhine had more than vindicated 
its reputation. The voyage was a most fitting intro- 
duction to a Peace Congress. Smiling industry, and 
grim but ruined violence, showed themselves in 
numberless aspects side by side—and if any one 
wished for illustrations of the evils which war car- 
ries in its train, they had them here in great abun- 
dance. It is pleasing to reflect that whilst old for- 
tresses are tumbling into decay, earth is yielding 
increasing produce to the hands of peaceful dili- 

gence—and it is hoped that the fact does but sym- 

bolize the future when all the implements of the 

warrior shall be laid aside as useless, and human 
skill, energy, and perseverance, shall be exclusively 

consecrated to ends in which man all over the world 

may unfeignedly rejoice. A special train conveyed 

the party from Biebrich to Frankfort, which was 

safely reached about eleven o’clock on Wednesday 

night. 

Before 10 o'clock on the following morning, most 
of the delegates were wending their way through 
the streets of Frankfort towards 
Sr. Pauvr's Cuvarca, 


the public edifice which the Senate, with a liberality 
which may be imitated with advantage by ruling 
powers nearer home, had placed at the disposal of 
the Committee for the use of the Peace Congress, 
This noble building, strikingly adapted to the pur- 
poses of a deliberative assembly, is associated in the 
minds of all who have glanced at the German politics 
of the last two or three years, with the proceedings 
of the German Parliament in their unsuccessful 
attempt to restore unity and nationality to the Ger- 
man people. Here the representatives of the several 
German States were wont to meet day by day, and 
here, after arduous labour and protracted discussion, 
they framed the constitution, the main object of 
which has utterly failed for the present. And 
hither, with emotions of indescribable interest, the 
friends of universal peace—advocates for the substi- 
tution of reason for force, of discussion for violence, 
of parliaments for armies— were now going up. Their 
attention was arrested, on reaching the Plats in 
which the church is situated, by gratifying proofs of 
the interest excited in the minds of the Frankfort 
people by the occasion. Numerous groups, amount~- 
ing in the whole to some handreds of people, stood 
round the doors, or were scattered over the Platz, 
watching with curiosity the ingress and egress of 
the delegates, and exchanging thoughts, perhaps for 
the first time, on the feasibility of bringing about 
what has been aptly designated . an organized peace 
among the nations, And here, it may be as well to 
state once for all, that the Congress was very far 
from being regarded by the inhabitants of Frankfort 
with apathy or contempt. For local reasons of a 
prudential nature, the German committee had made 
arrangements, to which they rigidly adhered, for the 
admission of visitors, which entailed upon those who 
wished to be present at the successive sittings of the 
Congress considerable trouble. In England, proba- 
bly, the effect would have been to keep the galleries 
nearly empty. In Frankfort such was not the case. 
The spacious gallery of the noble edifice, the interior 
of which we shall presently describe, presented a most 
imposing appearance. Before the close of the sittings 
it exhibited a compact body of well-dressed men, who 
listened to all that was said with singular earnestness, 
and who maintained throughout the most admirable 
decorum ; whilst, in the body of the building, an outer 
belt of seats, capable of accommodating several hun- 
dreds, was filled by ladies, principally German. 
Although the discussions were carried on in three 
different languages, we could discern no symptoms 
of listlessness in the auditors. Theré was no moving 
to and fro—no noise—no evidence of vacancy—but 
an air of intelligent and eager, oftentimes gratified, 
curiosity, reigned from beginning to end. That the 
object had won the sympathies of all present it 
would be childish to suppose—but that its merits 
were deemed worthy of respectful attention and 
examination, was proved by the whole bearing of 
the numerous body of spectators. Under auspicious 
omens, to say the least, were the seeds of truth 
sown at Frankfort. Even as regards the inhabitants 
of that city alone, the Congress was not only not a 
failure, but an agency the moral power of which was 
felt and recognised. But it is time we introduced 
our readers to the interior of St. Paul's church, It 
is a circular edifice of large dimensions, capable of 


seating, without discomfort, from two to three 


aA 


robettes, relieve the monotony which chafactetises 
any considerable extent of blank wall. Ovet each 
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housand persons, From the tribtthe, which oooupies | 


the place of the former pulpit, radiate three aisles, 
the benches extending from each of which, on either 
hand, ate circularly arranged. A deep and lofty 


gallery, supported by twenty marble colamns, goes 


completely round the building. The decorations 
are very tasteful. Between the green window- 
curtains, delicate buff hangings, gatheted up into 


— 


window, above the gallery, draped with the German 
tricolor (black, red, and gold) is placed the national | 
flag of Germany; and behind the tribune are 
hangings of crimson cloth, edged with fringe of 

black and gold, exhibiting in the centre the arms of 

Prussia, and surmounted by three tricolored flags, 

immediately ovet which is a painting of a female 

bearing the national flag in her left hand, and in het 

right, a sword and a sprig. The general expression 

of the atchitecture fs that of strength and elegance 

combined—gravity, but not dissociated from cheer: | 
fulness. When we entered it, the church was 

already nearly filled ; ahd before the close of the first 

day's sittings, and still more so on the suctéeding 

days, presented from the neighbourhood of the 

tribane A most animating and Imposing doup d mil. 

We pass on now to givé k brief acconnt of 


THE FIRST DAY'S SITTINGS. 


Shortly after 10 o'clock, the President of the 
Congress, M. Jaup, lately Prime Minister of Hesse 
Darmstadt, took the chair. On the benches more 
immediately surrounding him might be distinguished 
the following gentlemen of note:—M. Bonnet, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church at Frankfort; M. 
Carménin, Deputy of the National Assembly, Paris ; 
M. Emile de Girardin, Deputy of the National 
Assembly and editor of La Presse, Paris; M. 
Visschers, President of the Congress at Brussels, 
1848; Dr. Varentrapp, M. D., Frankfort; Dr. Spiess, 
M.D., Frankfort; Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P.; 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P.; Elihu Burritt, Esq.; 
Joseph Sturge, Esq. ; Rev. Dr. Hall, Professor in 
Amherst College, U.S. ; Dr. Cleveland, Professor in 
Philadelphia, U.S.; and among the delegates 
present we may mention the following from America, 
in addition to those already mentioned :—From 
Massachusette—Rev. Mark Trafton, of Boston, Rev, 
Dr. Hitchcock, Rev. Mr. Sargent, and John Tappan, 
Esq. ; Maine—Rev. David Thurston; New Hampshire 
—Hon, John Prentiss; Connecticut—Rev. G. W. 
Pennington ; New York—G, Williams, Esq., Henry 
Garnet, Esq.; Pennsylvania—Samuel Sartam, Eeq.; 
Kentucky—W. H. G. Butler, Esq., Patrick Jay es, 
Esq. ; Missouri—Rev. Dr. Ballard, — Scott, Esq; ; 
Illinois — Z. Eastman, Esq.; Indiana—A.R.Forsyth, 
Eeq.; Michigan—W. H. B. Dowling, Esq., and L. 
S. Jacoby, Esq., deputed by the American Peace 
Society : and from Great Britain, besides the cele- 
brated men whose names we have given—Lawrence 
Heyworth, Esq., M. P.; J. B. Smith, Esq., M. P.; 
G. W. Harrison, Esq., late Mayor of Wakefield; 
Rev. Dr. Dick; J. W. Smith, Bed., deputed by the 
Town Council of Sheffield; J. Wilson, Esq., from the 
Town Council of Leeds; Sir Ralph Pendellberry 
(Stockport); John Thomas Springthorpe, Esq., late 
High Sheriff of Nottinghamshire ; Rev. John Burnet; 
Dr. Lee (Hartwell); Ko. &. 

We have alluded above to the interest excited in 
Frankfort by this novel assembly, as shown in the 
crowded attendance of its citizens; and we further 
learn from the local press that up to the evening pre- 
ceding its session, more than 2,000 visitors’ tickets were 
issued, and that these were by no means equal to the 
demand. On each day the Congress met at 10 am., 
and adjourned at 3 p.m., with the exception of the last 
sitting, which was protracted till nearly 5 o'clock. The 
number of German delegates present was about eighty ; 
a considerable proportion of whom were from Frankfort. 
The prevalence of three different languages gave a 
novelty to the proceedings, and bespoke the cosmopo- 
litan character of the Congress. 

Having in another place furnished an ample report of 
the proceedings, we shall, in these few unconnected 
remarks, notice those points only which appear to us 
deserving of special attention. In conformity with 
precedent, we commence with a few words relative to 
the gentleman who occupied the post of President of the 
Congress during its sittings, 

Herr Jaup is distinguished both in the political and 
literary werld. Desides being the autbor of some 
works which occupy no mean position in German litera- 


ture, he has filled the distinguished post of Prime 
Minister of Hesse Darmstadt. He oecupied this emi- 
nent position for about six months after the revolution- 
ary upterning of 1548, when Liberalism was for the 
time in the ascendant. When the Duke retired from 
the new German Bund, Herr Jaup also retired from 
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office rathet than sanction the reactionary polity of 
sovereign. He is about eighty years of age, but not 
wanting in vigour. His expansive forehead, sharp 
features, and keen eye, glancing beneath a dark eyé- 
brow, mark him as a person of no ordinary stamp. 
With but few of the characteristics of German fed- 
tures, he might be almost taken for a hardworkell 
English professor, or Welsh divine. Without the 
vivacity and energy of Victor Hugo, the President ot 
the Paris Congress, he discharged the duties of his 
position with ese, atid to the perfect satisfaction 
ar the assembly. Happily nothing stourred during | 
the three days proceedings to render his posi- 
tion 4 very trying one, of to call forth any 
extraordinary exercise of authority or energy. From 
first to last order and good temper marked the procced- 
ings, and made his task easy and pleasant. This result 
may be, to a great extent, attributed to the judicious 
arrangement of referring all debateable questions to 4 
committee prior to their introduction to the Congress. 
Herr Jaub's opening address was dignified, sententious, 
and brief, evincing a thorough mastery of the peace 
question in all its beatings. It may be mentioned that 
originally Baron Humboldt, the great philosopher and 
traveller, Was invited to occupy the post of Presiden 
but that his advanced age prevented his acceptance 
the honour. He, hoWéver, expressed his cordial sym- 
pathy With thé movement, and protnised to write & letter 
to the Congress on the subject, which, froth some unex: 
plained cause, did not arrive. 

Very appropriately Mr. Burnet was called upon to in 
troduce the businest of the session, and the manner in 
which he was received by the English delegates was 4 
pretty plain indication that his popularity has not de- 
creased with the lapse of time. There are few of our 
public men whose appearance before an audience of hid 
countrymen is hailed with such unmixed satisfaction ad 
this tried and willing veteran in the advocicy of every 
onwurd movement of society. Whatever great publid 
quéstioh—Whether of huchanity, politics, or religion— 
has been uppermost duting the last quarter of a century, 
Mr. Burnet has been found in its van, bearing the brunt 
of hostile assaults, disarming enémies and encotraging 
timid friends; by his uniform good humour, untiring 
energy, and strict adherence to principle. It can be said of 
him, and of few others besides him, that, throughout a 
long public career, he has been guilty neither of back- 
sliding nor incons.stency, and that he is equally ready to 
pioneer the way at the head of a “forlorn hope“ or to 
serve in the ranks—to conciliate titled opponents, con 
trol the excitement of a public meeting, or, with mascu- 
line good sense, ready wit, and timely appeal, to uproot 
Prejudice or dispel indifference. The thuliders of 
applause which greeted his appearance in thé tribune 
was the spontantous homage of Englishmen to the con- 
sistent champion of truth and progress. His hearty 
good temper and easy confidence seemed to thaw the 
reserve of the assembly, to open the hearts of all, and 
knit them together in tle bonds of fraternal sympathy. 

The plan of proceedings differed slightly from that 
which obtained at the Paris Congress. On that occasion 
various elaborate papers were read, which gave some- 
what of a formal air to its deliberations. At Frankfort, 
net discourses were discarded, and speeches only allowed 
—a plan which gave it a more sustained and Varied 
interest. 

The most prominent foreign speakers on the first day 
were Pastor Bonnet; M. Cormeum, M. Girardin, ana 
M. Visschers. 


Pastor Bonnet is & popular minister of the French 
Reformed Church in Frankfort, and is widely esteemed 
as an eloquent preacher and a zealous minister of the 
Gospel. His influence throughout the district is great, 
and was freely employed in aiding the deputation from 
the committee in completing their arrangement for the 
meeting. It may here be remaiked that the inhabitants 
of Frankfort are, for the most part, Protestants of the 
Lutheran petsuasion. Out of & population of some 
60,000, not more than 10,000 are Catholics. 

M. Cormenin is a member of the French Legislative 
Assembly, and was forinerly a Councillor of State. As 
a public writer, under the pseadonyme of “ Timon,” his 
reputation asa literary man has spread far beyond the 
limits of his native country. His sketches of the living 
orators of France and other well-known works abound 


) 


in graphic description and caustic satire. His 
grasp of mind and lively epigrammatic style 
bave secured him a foremost place amongst 


the political writers of theday. Few of his contempo- 
raries obtain so ready a hearing with the French nation. 
With three such literary giants to aid the cause of peace 
as MM. Victor Hugo, Cormenin, and Girardin, it will be 
strange indeed if the war-spirit of our French neigh- 
bours does not become considerably modified, if not 
entirely eradicated. Such men, through the medium of 
the press, have it in their power to produce an effect 
upon the national mind of France, which it would re- 
quire the agency of an organized agitation to accomplish 
in England. 

With the position and characteristic qualities of M. 
Emile Girardin our readers are already familiar, His 
rare talents, untiring energy, and fearless intrepidity, 
have been during the last year perseveringly employed 


in the advocacy of the question. In the columns 
of his widely-citetlated organ, EA Presse, article after 
article has appeared in illustration of the impolicy, ex- 
travagance, and folly, of maintaining standing armies, 
and especially of the evils Of forced military service. The 
results of his labours have fet to be seen; but the atten- 
tive observer of recent events in French history can 
scarcely have failed to notice indications, here and there, 
of the prevalence of more enlightened sentiments than 
have hitherto prevailed on this question. It is a new 
thing in French history to find the Republican party, of 
which M. Girardin is one of the most distinguished 
leaders, foremost in avowing their friendship for Eng- 
land, and in deprecating international rivalry. During 
the Greek squabble, they evinced a nioderation and 
good sense which we Were scarcely prepared to expect 
M. Girardin appeared to take great interest in the pro- 
ceedings Of tue Congress, and made several short 
bpeeches—remarkable for their point and fotce. His 
reception off the first day was very enthusiastic; and 
will, We hope, encourage him to persevere in the advo- 
cacy of those common-sense principles to which he has 
lately given so much attention—in the advocacy of 
which he has braved so much obloquy. As a member 
of the Legislative Assembly, he has increased facilities 
for bringing his talents to bear in enlightening his 
countrymen. 

Amongst the most active and persevering friends of 


the Peace cause, is M. Visschers, of Brussels, whose in- 


fluence has been eminently successful in promoting its 
interests in his own country. This gentleman accom- 
panied the deputation from thé Committee in their tour 
through Northern Germany at his owt expense, and has 
worked hard in maturing the preliminary atrangements 
for the Congtess. His exertions during the Congress 
of Brussels, and his subsequent attendance at several 
public meetings in England, will mot soon be forgotten. 
Belgium is unquestionably one of the most forward 
countries ih Burope in the peace cause. Several of its 
most distinguished statesmen and literary men are en- 
listed on its side. In a recent number of the Herald of 
Peace, Mr. Richard, the indefatigable Seoretary of the 
Congress Committee, thus speaks of the state of the 
question in that country—once the cock-pit of 
Europe: —“ We have reason to believe that public 
opinion is making rapid progress on this subject in 

Igium ; as a proof of Which it was mentioned to us, 
that in the last session of the Chambers, the motion that 
was made for a large reduction of the army, and which 
was supported by M. de Perceval in a very able speech, 
was sustained by the votes of 37 members out of 108. 
Soon after there was a new election, and every one of 
those who voted for that motion was re-elected—M, de 
Perceval coming in for his department at the head of the 
poll. He isa very able and courageous man, from whom 
much may be expected for the cause of peace.” This 
gentleman was unavoidably prevented from being pre- 
sent at the Frankfort meeting. M. Visschers, in the 
course of his sensible and judicious speech, made a 
Happy allusion to the settlement of the civil war in the 
Netherlands by & Congress as an example of the practi- 
eability of such methods of ending international dis- 
putes. 

Two American delegates took part in the first day's 
proceedings—the Rev. H. Garnet, & minister of colour, 
whose very héarty reception was a proof that the sym- 
pathies of the audience were not bounded by the colour 
of a man’s skin; and Professor Cleveland, of New 
York, who, in lieu of a speech, read an eloquent address 
to the Congress from the Committee of the Peace 
Society of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Cobden and General Haynau—strange conjune- 
tion of names |—were the heroes of the first day’s pro- 
ceedings. Soon after the opening of the Congress, it 
was whispered about amongst a select few that no less a 
person than the great butcher of the Hungarian patriots , 
and the would-be military dictator of that unhappy 
country, had appeared, unbidden, within the walls 
of St. Paul's church, and was looking down from 
the elevated gallery upon the (to kun) strange 
assemblage beneath. Reer and anon, the finger 
of the better-informed were raised to satisfy the eager 
curiosity of those around them. Yes! There, indeed, 
sat Haynau himeelf—grim and forbidding in aspect. 
It was us if Mars Himself—the personification of war 
—had left the region of fabulous Olympus and come 
down to see this new sect that was turning the world 
upside down,” and putting his oraft in danger. 
What a strange spectacle to a man whose life has been 
spent in the battle field—and to whom pcenes of car- 
nage and death were far more familiar than the peaceful 
strife of free discussion! There stood, face to face, 
within a few yards of each other, not by arrangement, 
but by accident, the representatives of two opposing 
principles. Two months ago, the most romantic dreamer 
could not have imagined so strange a conjunction— 
Cobden the friend of humanity—Haynau its merciless 
defacer. The appearance of Mr. Cobden in the tribune 
excited not a little curiosity amongst those who were 
initiated in the secret. Would he venture to beard 
the disgraced bat once powerful general—whobe atro- 
dities were, only a twelvenionth since, at the Paris Con- 
gress, the special object of his iadignant denunciation ? 
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In his allusions to the presente“ in which he poke, 
Mr. Cobden maintained his character for moral 
courage and tact. After an able exposition of the 
commodn-sense view of arbitration and its practicability, 
he referred to the signs of progress around them: 
At the last peace mee ing which I attended I was seated 
aide by side with Geteral Klapka; now I ami shoulder 
to shoulder with General Haynau. NowI think, when 
I see the two leading Generals of the age, who were 
opposed to each other, coming to such mettings as 
these, there Gan be ud doubt as to the progress 
we ure making. I wish not to ay anything of General 
Haynau—I accept his pfesenve as an indication that 
our principles begin to arrest attention.” This happy 
and @elicate allusion to the Austrian General, éithough 
not fully understood dy all his auditors, was received 
withfcuriosity and expressive sifence. 

Mr. Cobden's speech closed the first day's proceed- 
ings; and shortly after the enthusiasm of the audience 
had expended itself, the delegates and visitors were 
passing from St. Paul Church beneath the wondering 
gabe of hundreds ot the good citizens of Prunkfort. 


SECOND DAY'S SITTING. 


Friday wehered in ont of those warm, bright, truly 
céntinental days which are apt to make the English 
traveller grumble at the fickleness of his own climate. 
The rays of the sun streaming through the lofty windows 
of St. Paul's Chérch added mot a heile to the imposing 
appearance of fs interior When the re- 
Autembled at the appointed hour. The chief part Of the 
sitting was etigrossed by foreighers—we ought rather to 
say, by other than Englishmen. The latter portion of 
the audience were, however, patient listeners, and evi- 
dently gathered from the expression of the countenance 
and the eloquence of motion a good deal which they 
could hot interpret in language. The throng of smifing 
faces formitog the outer cirele of the delegates, and the 
crowded galleries, bespoke the undiminished interest of 
the citizens of Frankfort in the novel assembly—novel 
in many respects to them; not the least % in the 
orderly character of the proceedings, and moderation of | 
those who bore a part in it as compared with the un- 
deliberative characteristics of the assembly which had 
previously occupied its benches. 


A list of new adhesions from various parts of Ger- 
many, and a spirit-stirring letter from the Abbé 
Duguerry, who took so prominent and honourable a 
part in the Paris Congress, formed a fitting introduc- 
tion to the more immediate business of the sitting. 


The third resolution, condemnatory of standing ar- 
maments, afforded Mr. Hindley, M. P., a fitting oppor- | 
tunity for detailing the results of his recent observa- 
tions of the cruelty of the war system in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, for enlarging upon the 
blessings of universal brotherhéed, and for some apt 
allusions to the strength of u tative Which ould bring 
together, in a building consécrated to German nation- 
ality, people of different races, language, and opinidns, 
to show their aspiration after a union whith should 
embrace the whole world. 


Herr Stein, & Jewish Rabbi, a distinguivhed eien 
ot Frankfort, and M. Garnier, the Activé secretary of 
the French committee, Professor of Political Economy, 
and compiler of the published report of the Paris Con- 
gress, followed in short and sententious apeeches. The 
former is a fluent speaker, and made one or two happy 
hits. The latter dweit with much effect upon the dembd- 
falizing influence of “the pomp and circumstances of 
var“ upon the rising generation. 

The Rev. Dr. Buller, of Missouri, declared himself 
amply compensated for the long journey he had taken, 
by the results of the Congress. He had travelled 
16,000 miles over his own country, and had never seen 
the need of a standing army. The meeting was subse- 
quently addressed by two other American speakers, 
Dr. Hitehcock, of Amherst College, and the Rev. T. B. 
Hall, of Rhode Island. 


On the appearance of Mr. George Dawson, of Bir- 
mingham—a gentleman whose talents and pecularities, 
both of style aud appearance, are too well known to 
our readers to require a word of explanation—the 
somewhat flagging interest of the meeting seemed re- 
vived. His speech was brief, pointed, racy, and in 
good taste. His allusions to Guttenburg, the inventor 
of printing, born within a few miles of Frankfort—to 
the influence which that invention was exerting upon 
the nations—to the taxable natare of Englishmen—to 
the demoralization of the barrack tystem—to what 
soldiers, trained as they were to war, might be “‘ orga- 
nized” to atcomplish—to the tham sfsteth of diplomacy 
and his elaboration of Carlyle’s idea of turning soldiers 
into labourers, and sending them, spade on shoulder, 
to subdue the bogs of Ireland—were points which told 
with much effect upon his auditors, and ‘elicited their 
hearty applause. His picturesque and graphic style of 
oratory formed a happy contrast to the matter-of-fact 


— somewhat prosy addresses of some who preceded 
im. 


After the short interval of ten minutes, which was 
each day allotted for refreshment, had elapsed, Mr. 


it might hart been thought little new could be said. 


Cobden again ascended the tribune 


„and delivered one of - 


his hkppfevt #peechts—abotnding in point and sartabin, 
and throwing & flood of light upon a question on which 


He made a happy comparison between the Indians of 
the forest and vivilized nations—the former burying 
the hatchet in a time of peace—the latter maintain- 
ing an armed truce. Perhaps the most forcible part 
of his speéch Was that referring to the pamphlet, by 
Baron Reden, the most distinguished statistical writer 
of Germany, Who had addressed a pamphlet to the 
Peace Congress, on the subject of war, which, although 
combating their views, contained some telling facts in 
their favour. if their mieeting, he said, had done no- 
thing else than provoke this pamphlet, from so eminent 
a man, it Would have been worth all the labout they had 
expended on it. Altogether, this speech of Mr. Cob- 
den's may be said to bristle with unanswerable argu- 
ments. 1. his hands our present warlike system was 
made to assume 80 monstrous and preposterous a cha- 
racter, that one feels astonished that it can be suffered 
do exist. We have no doubt that it will produce a 
poWerfal effect upon the German nation. 

The suockéding resolution, condemnatory of war-loans, 
was most ably supported by M. Drucker, a banker of 
Amsterdam—a city second only to London in the aid 
afforded by its mércliants, by means of loans, to the 
great military powers of Burope. 


THIRD DAY'S SITTING. 


On Saturday the weather Gnderwent af uhfavotrable 
change, and long ere the tie for the re-atsembling of 
the Congress, the rain came down in one continuous 
stream. This circumstance seemed to have little effect 
upon the curious, who gathered in considerable numbers 
around the outside of the place of meeting—atill less did 
ft damp the ardour of the delegates, who assembled in 
undiminished numbers and with increased enthusiasm 
within. As at Paris, the last day of the Congress was 
by far the most interesting. 

The noteworthy incidents of the day were many and 
interesting. Passing over the letter of the Archbishop 
of Paris, we may remark, that the assembly received an 
unexpected addition, in the person of Professor Liebig, 
the eminent chémist, who, although diffident of his 
oratorical powers, came to testify by his presence his 
sympathy with the peace cause. The Professor is in the 
prime of life, and possesses a handsome and engaging 
countenance, lit up with intelligence. His appearance 
is less heavy and dull than that of almost any German we 
have seen. The first speaker was Mr. Copway, che con- 
verted Indian chief, whose appearance was both striking 
and interesting. His dark complexion, long black 
hair, novel costume, and peculiar style of address, com- 
pelled oné to credit his opening statement, that fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, he was roaming if 4 savage state the 
wild forests of Americh. Strange metamorphosis ! 
Surely when we are the witmesses of such changes, we 
need not despair of the conversion of civilized Europe to 
the principles of universal brotherhood. Mr. Copway 
époke in picturesque broken Ehglish, abounding in 
metaphors and illustrations drawn from nature. His 
speéch, although somewhat too long, contained many 
good points, and made the hearer regret the obstruction 
which is offered to the flow of ideas by the nebvesgsity of 
Clothing them in fitting language. When at its close 
he slowly drew forth the calumet of peace, which he had 
deen charged by his Indian brethren to present to the 
Congress, and placed it in the hands of the Chairman, 
the enthusiasm of the audience burst forth in a volley of 
cheers which were once and again renewed, 

A still more significant, if not so exciting ah ſneident, 
was the appearance of Dr. Bodenstedt, of Berlin, one of 
the most eminent literary characters of Germany, a 
hearty friend of the peace cause, and a distinguished 
member of the Constitutional party. This gentleman 
arrived only bn the morning of the meeting from that 
eity, charged with an important mission. A meeting of 
the leading members of that party was held before he left, 
at which Professor Grimm, the two envoys from the 
Schleswig - Holstein government, and other eminent 
Germans, were present, by whom he was charged with a 
written message to the to the effect that that 
State would be willing to submit the dispute between 
itself and Denmark to the arbitration of a committee 
appointed by that assembly. The Committee, with the 
expression of the high sense they entertained of the 
compliment thus paid to them, felt eompelled to decline 
bringing the matter before the Congress. M. Boden- 
stedt, however, was permitted to explain his mission to 
the Congress in & sensible and jaditious English speech, 
in which he sad that he reluctantly submitted to the 
decision of the Committee, which would, however, create 
great disappointment amongst the Constitutional partyin 
Germany. Mr. Cobden, in fitting terms, explained how 
impossible it was for the Congress to accept the offer of 
the Berlin meeting, unless Denmark were also to invite 
their arbitration in the matter, and took the opportunity 
of expressing, on the part of the meeting, their sym- 
pathy with Germany in the cause of constitutional free- 
dom, and of assuring their German friends that the 
people of England entertained nothing but feelings of 
good-will and esteem for their German brethren. Thus 


ended this singular episode in the proceedings of the 
Oong reve. * 


| Aſter brief, but pointed speeches from Dr. Veil and 


Dr. Creisenach, of Frankfort, Mr. Miall addressed the 
meeting in a short and pithy address, which was very 
Well rectived. Dr. Madonno, Professor in the College of 
Casale, Piedmont, followed in support of the last reso- 
lution, asserting the non-intervention principle, in an 
address delivered in the Italian language, and was ably 
seconded by Mr. Cobden. 

The last of the prepared resolutions of the Congress 
called Elihu Burritt to the tribune, and at his appear- 
ance, applause oo and again renewed, burst forth 
from every part of the vabt bufldiig, and was sucteeded 
by a death-like stetes as the orator, With eyes fixed 
aloft, and in clear, measured tones, developed, and en- 
deavoured to show the feasibility of, me plan Which haus 
xbsorbed so much of his thoughts and energies. To almost 
all present, the scene was one of unique interest The 
great apostle of universal brotherhood, rapt in the great 
scheme before him, seemed insensible to all outward 
influence, and hastened away from the present to the 
grand future which bis poetic mind has already brought 
into life. He seemed to realize the sentiment applied to 
Suakepeare, that he first exhausted old worlds, and then 
— * new. Mr. Buttitt, Me all the exponents of 
great truths, is regarded by men of & “ préoeal” 
character as a dreamy enthusiast; but let any mah, 
sober-minded as he may be, tit down und estimate what 
he has alrendy accomplished, and he will not only con- 
fess that there fs method in his madness,” bat that 
many a Utopia has acquired u local habitation and a 
name through his untiring activity and simole earnest- 
ness of purpose. As he deseended from the tribuhe, he 
must bave felt, although hot discouraged by the thought 
that he had come down from the bright world whither 
he had deen soaring, that while mountains of dif- 
ficulties and obstacles were yet to be hewh dom 
before this earth could be lifted up to the tegion of 
his hopes, the hearty greetings of the hundreds of 
friends round him was & pledge that Ke would not 
labour alone. 


M. A. Cocquerel, the active and eloquent son of the 
celebrated minister of the Oratoire in Paris, as well as 
his father’s cbadjutor, elicited much applause by a 
spirit-stirring address. To bim biitceeded varlous 
epenkerse—the time of the meeting fast expiring—con- 
spicuous amongst whom was the Rev. Mr. Chaplin, of 
New York, who, by masculine eloquence, ready uttet- 
ance, and apt imagery, fairly carried the audience away 
with him. He is decidedly the most effective American 
speaker it has been our to lot hear. 

A resolution directed against duelling, was then 
adopted by the meeting, and inevitably recalled récol- 
lections to M. Fransique Bouvet, who, although dne of 
the most active and honest friends of the peace move- 
ment in Paris, allowed himself some months ago to be 
86 far carried away by passion as to have recourse to 
this barbarous inethod of avenging his honour. 

“ Honour to whom honour is due —the last stage of 
the Congress had now arrived by the proposal of votes of 
thanks to those who had Hichly eatned them. The fitét 
of these resolutions walled up Mr. Richard, for whoee 
wntiring labours in thé peace question the audidice 
evinced their sense by a most hearty reception. His 
truly eArnest dnd eloquent address went right home to 
the hearts of his hearers, and raised the enthdsiasm of 
the meeting to its height. Often as we hate heard nie 
eloquent voice, we never heard it to 0 great an advun- 
tage ds on the present occasion. Most of the delegates 
must have had vivid recollection of the fearful inroads 
Which his zeal at Paris made upon the health of their 
active secretary, and seeing him now before in the 
full vigour of his bodily and mental powers, hate given 
expression, by their cheers, to the dustation from 


“ Shadows avaunt! Richard's himeelf again |” 

Nor were the Congress ubmindful of the claims of an- 
other, but retiring member of the Committee upon the 
gratitude of themselves and of the friends of peace genv- 

rally, for no sooner had Mr. Joseph Sturge risen to pro- 

pose that the proceedings of the assembly should be 

published in the German language, and tendered thelr 

German friends a cordial invitation to next yeat’s meet- 

ing, than spontaneous and hearty cheering greeted 

him from all parts of the building, Then followed a 

succession of short speeches, short resolutions, and pro- 
longed cheers. Volley after volley of enthusiastic 
burrahs, in which Germans, French, and British voices 
blended in happy unison, was fired off under the direction 
of General Cobden, aud wade the walls of St. Paul's 
Church ring again. A streteh of imagination might 
almost lead to the belie? that this united expression of 
fraternal unity was wafted on the wings of the wind 
over the city of Vienna, for we are informed on trediblé 
authority that a telegraphic message was sent from the 
Imperial Government to the Authorities of Frankfort, 
ordering them in no gentle terte to turn the Peace 
Congress out of doors, after the Cromwellian fashion, 
and lock them. It seems that the Imperial mandate 
arrived too late. The Congress is dissolved, or rather 
adjourned. Happily the seeds of truth which it has 
scattered abroad over Germany, let us hope to germinate 
and yield fruit at no distant date, ate beyond the power 
of the Austrian Casir to Arrest. They will do their 
Work iu spite oF the veto of princes 2223 As 
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She Nonconformist. 
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an illustration of the manner in which the sublime and 
the ridiculous som+times come together, it may be 
mentioned, that scarcely had the tempest of applause 
subsided, than a member of the Congress mounted the 
tribune and inquired after a missing trunk which some 
ill-fated traveller had been unfortunate enough to lose. 


FIRST DAY'S SITTINGS. 
The formal business of opening the Congress 


having been consummated, 

The Prusipent commenced by saying, that he 
accepted with thankfulness the invitation given to 
him to preside over such an important assembly. 
In doing so, he would, in the name of his country- 
men, welcome them all to attend the first Peace 
Congress held on the soil of Germany [applause). 
Hitherto, Germany had not tuken a very active part 
in this great movement; but the presence of that 
large assembly proved that it was beginning to feel 
a deep interest in the question [applause]. He then 
detailed shortly the history 6f this movement, from 
its first origin in England and America, and alluded 
to the congresses which had been held in Brussels 
and Paris, and to the present gathering in the 


ancient city of Frankfort. Many men, he con- 
tinued, regarded the great matter to which their 
attention was about to be drawn as Utopian; but all 
measures for the progress of the world had been 
equally received with distrust [applause]. In order 
to accom the ends which they had in view, 
public opinion must be roused, and made to act 
upon the governments and the legislatures of the 
various countries in the world; and public opinion, 
as the great moving power, must ultimately prevail. 
He then read the regulations by which it was pro- 
posed that the Congress should be governed, and 
these having been put to the meeting and agreed to, 
letters were handed in from persons favourable to 
the objects of the Congress, but unable to attend in 
person. One was read from M. Victor Hugo, the 
president of the Congress last year in Paris. 

The first resolution to be submitted was then read 
in German and English, as follows :— 

The Congress of the friends of universal peace, as- 
sembled at Frankfort-on-the Maine, the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th August, 1850, acknowledges that ‘recourse to arms 
— 1 — 42 alike by religion, morality, reason, 
and humanity, it is the duty of all men to adopt mea- 
sures calculated to abolish war;“ and the Congress 
recommends all its members to labour in their respeo- 
tive countries, by means of a better education of youth, 
by the pulpit, the platform, and the press, as well as by 
other cal methods, to eradicate those hereditar 
hatreds, and political and commercial prejudices, whic 
have been so generally the cause of disastrous wars. 


The Rev. J. Burner ascended the tribune to 
speak to the resolution. He was received with loud 
applause, and proceeded to say that this was not the 
thunder of war, but the thunder of peace—a thun- 
der which the most sensitive nerve was always able 
to bear. Were it the thunder of war, he would 
rather die amid the blaze of the conflict than lift an 
arm to give the victory to either party [cheers]. 


They were assembled, very appropriately, within 
the walls of the Parliament House of Germany, and 
to the Municipality of Frankfort were they most 
— indebted [cheers] that there, amid these 
walls, ina building consecrated to discussion, could 
they raise the voice and the banner of peace. He 
would not deign to refer to the different na- 
tions who appeared by their representatives in 
that ess; for 7 really belonged to no 
nation, because they held out the hand of friend- 
ship to all [cheers]. Their mission was related to 
humanity, to the one great family of man, and not 
to any one branch of that great family to the preju- 
dice of any other branch. The Creator had not 
made men to fight with one another, for he had not 
given them instruments to fight with. Tigers had 
no reason, like man—they had claws to tear one 
another; but were the gentle teeth of men made to 
destroy one another, or the neatly finished hands to 
fight? was given to man, not to invent in- 
struments for the destructi..n of one another, but to 
adjust misunderstanding by intelligence and wisdom. 
In uttering such truths, however, they were taunted 
with being only well-m enthusiasts. They 
were admitted to be well-meaning [a laugh]. Noone 
pretended that war was well—that murder or blood- 
shed was a ee thing. Those who called them en- 
thusiasts did not stop to inquire into the meaning of 
the word. Enthusiasm was a restless state of mind, 
preventing the harmonious action of the faculties of 
our nature. The battle-field was, therefore, the 
scene of enthusiasm [cheers]. It was the rage of 
passion, instead of the harmonious development of 
the mind—a mad, feverish contention. But the 
assembly he addressed 3 no symptoms of 
such a disorder, All the minds before him appeared 
calm and composed, but at the same time determined 
to go on until they had given out to the whole world 
the great doctrine that nations should not tall upon 
one another with the sword, but adjust their disputes 
by arbitration [applause]. It was for the accom. 

ishment of this great object that the Congress had 

en called together, and he showed the impolicy of 
— te the question with political considerations. 
They no right to meddle with the agitations of 
Germany, or seek to settle the politics of Europe ; 
but they came together to submit considerations for 
universal peace and good will throughout the 
world ; it for a moment they departed from 


this great design, well might the Congress be derided 


|b the public press. They came together to esta- 
blish reason and judgment among men, not to ask 
nations to settle their quarrels by a fight. A fight 
only settled the question as to which party was the 
strongest. If two men fought, one might knock the 
other down; but the party who fell could only say, 
„% Reason and justice were on my side, but strength 
has prevailed” [laughter]. So was it with nations 
when wild strength was brought into the field. The 
question as to which nation was the strongest was 
settled by the collision, but a glance of the eye 
would have settled this without a bloody field 
or But how were the peacemakers of that 
gress to gain their end? By going on until all 
the capitals of Europe heard their voice, and under- 
stood their mission, and the cities of America too 
r all ranks of men, aye, even the 
ranks of the army, were restored to a right state 
of mind. The school, the pulpit, the platform, 
and the press, were the machinery for the accom- 
plishment of this mighty purpose, and these were 
weapons more powerful than cannon. A single 
round of cheering was better than twenty rounds of 
cannon, for the cheers came from the human heart 
[cheers]. He alluded particularly to the power of 
the press. ‘The press had sometimes spoken against, 
and sometimes spoken for him; sometimes they 
mended their speeches, and sometimes they spoiled 
them ; but, altogether, it had done justice to the 
cause of humanity. In conclusion, he would say 
that he saw in the very aspect of that assembly, in 
the character of the house in which they met, in the 
kind reception received since they left England 
loud “and prolonged applause]—Ab, those cheers 
were the expression of lish gratitude [continued 
applause]. No kindness was lost upon d. 
It was the kind expression of brotherly love, and 
whilst thanking the German people for such affec- 
tion, he would take the liberty of thanking them 
beforehand for what further kindness they antici- 
ted. We accept your bill (said the speaker, turn- 
ng towards the 8 and are quite sure of its 
payment [loud applause]. 

U. CoqvergL, jun., next addressed the meeting 
on the objects of the Congress, declaring the im- 

of the oecasion, and was followed by M. 
onnet, minister of the French Protestant church 
in Frankfort. 

M. vn Conmenin, member of the French National 
Assembly, and formerly Councillor of State, in 
supporting the resolution, said:—As you kindly 
permit me to address you on the subject of peace, 
I should have preferred doing 80 in the name of the 
noble and generous nation to which I have the 
happiness of belonging. Unfortunately this mission 
has not been committed to me; and while I am 
addressing this august assembly, I even feel my 
nationality oozing out, and being fast absorbed into 
it. We are, in fact, anly children of one great 


family of the human race. We are all brethren. 
Why shall we not confess, my friends, that the 
cause of peace, like all. other t causes, has 
most enterprising detractors ? ey tell us “ we 
are drugged with Utopia-isms; that we are 
Utopia-ized."" The most indulgent amongst them 
consider us simply as dreamers; but the majority 
whisper to one another that we area very remark- 
able set of fools and maniacs. Now, if by way of 
reprisals, I chose to allow misanthropy to get the 
upper hand of me, I would reply, that the most 
formidable obstacle to the abolition of war exists in 
the fact that war is an absurdity, and that by some 
strange fatality, absurdities have, up to the present 
day, enjoyed the privilege of governing the world, 
I will, however, content myself with observing, that 
if peace is a Utopia, so is religion, so is virtue, so is 
22 so is love, so is humanity. Therefore, un- 
ess we maintain that religion is infinitely below 
atheism, virtue below vice, justice beneath iniquity, 
love inferior to hate, I cannot see how it can be main- 
tained that peace is not better than war. But if peace 
be then better than war, I say that it is rational to 
force peace to put down war. On the other hand, 
if war be a necessary evil, as some assert, I in turn 
maintain that there is an evil even yet moro neces- 
sary than war—I mean death; and that it is not 
exacting too much to require that each of us shall, 
to prevent war, make the smallest of those efforts 
which every one of us is in the habit of making to 
escapejfrom death. It must de admitted that, up to the 
present day, the question we are agitating has re- 
mained shut up in the seventh heaven of philoso- 
phers and moralists; but I for one—though I think 
it very well where it is—do not the less believe that 
the day has come when we must call it down from 
those heights, and compel it to take up its abode 
upon more accessible elevations. Let it come down, 
I say, to the vulgar level of positive and daily in- 
terests. Why, up to the present moment, the ques- 
tion of war has bese brought only before govern- 
ments which command it; before legislatures which 
vote for it; before generals who make it; before 
commercial men who profit by it; and before poets 
who chaunt its praises. The time is come, I think, 
for it to be brought before the masses, who pay for it. 
The time is come for the ‘az- payers, who are bled 
for its support, both in body and in purse, to ask 
oneanother, whether five hundred millions expended 
in the purchase of plumes and cannon, is not a rather 
dear and unprofitable bargain; and, whether they 
could not, without much difficulty, find some better 
investment for their money? Ask yourselves this 
question, my friends, not at the court and in the 
palace; not in the saloon ; not in the paritament ; not 
even in peace congresses; but ask it often, every 
day, ask it of the artisan in his workshop; of 
the peasant in his cottage: I need not you 


beforehand what their answer will be. After all, 
who and what are these artizans, and this peasantry 
—are not they truly the people? are they not really 
the army —and may we not say, in this case, that 
we have the army on our side? it this is so, I mean 
to assert that in this question of peace and war, it 
is no trifle to have the army” with us. One more 
objection has been frequently made, which we must 
not retort. It has been said—and for a long time I 
myself held the same error—that, in order that the 
nations may win their liberties, they must have 
one good war more—a good round one—and have done 
wich it! The last! Why, history demonstrates 
that no sooner is one war over, so to speak, than 
you must immediately begin another to finish it ; 
and that foreign wars serve only to increase the 
hatred of races, and intensify the brutality of the 
despotism of the sabre; to rivet upon the limbs of 
liberty the fetters of domestic oppression, My 
friends, since I witnessed the fall of the greatest 
warrior of modern times, and beheld our armies, after 
— had invaded and ravaged 3 country, fall 
back upon the limits of their own, like a tempestuous 
flood, my illusions in favour of glory have been most 
completely dispelled; and on my way hither, I 
turned away my eyes from the battle fields I was 
obliged to traverse—which have been so many times 
soaked with the blood of soldiers—men like unto 
ourselves—and watered with the scalding tears of 
widows and orphans. In conclusion,—and mind, I 
do not address you thus, my German brethren, out 
of mere compliment for your hospitality, but from 
the bottom of my heart I exclaim,— may those 
frightful and useless combats which have so often 
desolated our respective countries never be renewed 
between us; but if our warlike folks at home will 
persist in — Germany, may they resolve to do 
so only in their holiday-clothes—nor cross the Rhine 
except in pleasure-trains! [loud applause. | 

‘The Rev. Henny Garnett, of New York, a man 
of colour, was received with considerable applause. 
He said, the Peace Congress had achieved a great 
deal, for they had obtained the attention of the 
world to their proceedings. Though commencing 
their work in small numbers, they need not despair, 
for the nature of their oljects foreshadowed ultimate 
success—those objects peace on earth and 


goodwill amongst men. 

M. Eutlu pz Gmb, who was received with gieat 
cheering, said : I ask for a word—a word that is not 
French. I see men of the future; and the firs; 
thought which presents itself to my mind in looking 
over this assembly is—I speak in a city within 
which, but a short time ago, was held a German 
Diet. Let us now change the word, so that we may 
change the whole thing—so that we may change 
the whole of Europe. Let us call this a diet of 


peace [applause]; and that word we shall find is 
the aal of sh those great political struggles and 
questions which are now agitating the face of 
society [applause]. We shall thus be solving, not 
a problem of the unity of territory, or the unity of 
politics, or the unity of interests, but the 
unity of thought—the unity of all [cheers]. But all 
this is merely Utopian, say some. It is not so. It 
may be called so, but it is not so, for practical men 
are here employed in bringing the matter to an 
issue. We have among us one man whose senti- 
ments and ideas are, at all events, not U 
Richard Cobden [loud cheers}. Are his ideas 
Utopian? I ask Europe if Richard Cobden is 
open to this ag Let us ask who have 
been ed in Europe as the conquerors of 
other days. They are called Alexanders, Fredericks, 
and Napoleons; but the conquerors of our 4 are 
not su named. r names are Fulton, Watt, 
Wilberforce, and such like [cheers]. These are the 
names of our modern conquerors, who now make the 
tour of the world, and swamp the fame of the others 
[applause]. The world had its origin in unity— 
the Creator governs the world by unity, upon one 
great ciple—and all governments must come to 
it. The Napoleon of Peace, as he was called, once 
predicted that they were on the eve of a great 
civil war, not the war of nations, and that civil war 
different from all which had preceded it; for it was 
the civil war of ideas, The history of the world, 
the history of its conquests, may be divided into 
three periods. The first period was that of passion 
and despotism ; the second, that which involved the 
unity of states, and which had been solved by 
America; and the third is the unity of the people, 
of all peo which this Congress meets to promote 
[applause]. And this great end will be accom- 
p 11 by * — — — che —— — 
more e ora 0 pulpit, not more by the 
— 44 of 8 than 7 science. The art 
of printing, additional facilities in the mode of 
travelling, greater intercourse in trade between 
nations and countries, and a better understanding 
of one another, must — liberty and justice 
— There cannot two kinds of justice. 

ere is only one kind of justice for the whole 
world [cheers]. Depend upon it this great idea 
must expand—we must expect it to expand. It is 
a new policy which science is accomplishing. It 
establishes its victory by bringing peoples together; 
and the moment is approac ing when not only 
nations, but the whole world, will be united under 
one idea—universal fraternity [cheers] 

The resolution was then put and carried, and the 
Congress adjourned for refreshment. 

On their re-assembling, 

The Presipent introduced to the notice of the 
meeting the second resolution :— 


This Congress is of opinion that one of the most 
effectual means of pr peace would be for go- 
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for to arbitration all hose differences 
between them which canfiot de otherwise amtesbly 
settled. 

M. Vinsonuns, Who was president of the Pence 

in Brussels in 1848, rose to support the 
resolution, which he did in a lengthy speech. The 
time had arrived when the doetines of 
were advocated im the three principal languages of 
Europe—the German, the 242 and the French; 
and the day might be looked for when those doc- 
trines Would be fealized as actual faets. 

Herr BSc, of Darmstadt, and Hetr Mavatn, of 
Frank fort, also supported the resolution. 

M. Kum pz Gtna nbi said: To the principle of 
composing international disputes by arbitration, it is 
incessantly objected that an atbitral tribunal could 
not be formed; it would be extremely difficult to 
agree upon its composition ; the concurrence of many 
governments and nations would be frecedeary to form 
it; and it is very doubtful what would result from 
its action. But Ispeak here from experience; I 
that it will be pos- 


speak as a Frenchman, and I ny 
sible to solve this question only by the demooratic 
element, and this element is universal suffrage. I 


would, however, call it national suffrage; for the 
first belongs only to entire humanity—to the uni- 
vetse; and you, men of all countries, you constitute 
this arbitral tribunal which must resolve the differ. 
enees which arise among nations. Let each sonntry, 
aceording to its population, send representatives 
the arbitral tribunal. Franee will name a oértain 
number of deputies, and other countries, acéording 
to the number of their inhabitants. Thus shell we 
arrive at the solution of one question relative to the 
constitution of the court of appeal. Unity is our 
end. Everywhere people are asking why we may 
not have postal unity, a comimon coinage, one system 
of weights and measures, unity of legislation and of 
justice, for there cannot be two justices. I have 
always found that by raising and discussing ques- 
tions, they are rendered fat more easy of solution, 
and, on the other hand, the more questions are de- 
preciated and shirked, the more difficult they be- 
come. If the means of arriving at our end do not 
appear to you as Utopian, then you will admit that 
we are not far from its attainment. 

Professor CLEVELAND, of Philadelphia, read an 
address from the Peace Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Cos, on presenting himself to the assem- 
bly. was received with very great cheering. He 
said :— 

It was not my intention to hate addressed a word to 
this Conference to day, having in reserve a few words 
upon another resolution to-morrow. But the question 
of arbitration being the subject of discussion, and 
having taken some part elsewhere in the consideration 
of that question—(hear, hear] —and some dispute hating 
been raised on the present occasion as to its practica- 
bility, I wish just to utter one ot two worde on the subjeet 
[applause]. The resolution we propose to pass at 


present goes thus far, and no farther: we say to the 


governments and diplomatists of the world— If you 
dan find no other means of settling your G@ifferences, 


if all your attempted negotiations should have failed, | Kiapka, and 


if diplomacy eonfesses itself to have exhausted all ite 
résources in vain—then we say, in preference to calling 
in the arbitrage of the sword, we ask you t refer the 
dispute at issue to some intelligent ampires, Who shall 
settle the matter before them“ [applatise). We d6 
not want to interfefe with diplotatists if they can 
settle the dispute without teferriug to us; But we say 
we ate tired and disgusted with the old mode of 


calling in men with swords by their sides and bayo 
over their shotiders to decide such matters, 
should be left to redach and judiice (loud applause). 
Now, we bring the di of the world——tire 
v ents of the oi to this nnd with us 
* ydu have „or will you have ar ” 
We say—" You | Od yon are as much o to war 
as We; you deride us as en running up and dowa 
declasing and preaching mere traisnis, contiivents upon 
which all the world are agreed. Well, then, we say, if 
we are agreed, will you support our plan to seule 
* which may de between ö and 
which yotr oon diplomatists have hand to 
eettle ves?“ [applause.] It is done in private 
life eontinually. Why, d hundreds of British 
acts of Parliament have been passed oes that sech 
disputes should 1 se by arbitration, The members 
of our Houses of Parliament do not doubt the possibility 
of individuals finding the means of subj 
thatters to arbitration; and 1 say hol 
you find good for Individuals in & without ex. 
ceptipa, you will find good for nations cheére 
because never let it be forgotten that the intercourse of 
nations is the intercourse of individuals, that the inte- 
rests of nations axe the interests of individuals in the ag- 
te . 3 and you cannot finda be plan tn 
ing th nations than that which is fouhd suteestfal 
in dealing with the intereoerse of in@ivid I say, & 
is not necessary we should Hive a ttibunal erected to 
assert in all pases measures of arbitration, for when you 
have come to that point (1 am now speaking to diplo- 
matists), when you cannot settle a dispute, we hold you 
responsible for referring that dispute to atbitration | 
(cheers); and if you tell ue—you, . fi We pay 
so well [cheers], whom we pay so largely for your | 
trouble; and I speak now in the name of the people—if 
you tell us that you cannot find the means of eferring 
the dispute to the arbitration of reasonable individua . 
that are living in different parts of the world—if you tell 
s that you cannot find a Humboldt in G ya 
croft in America, of a Laimertine in Franet 
(applause), capable of adjusting a dispute which hinges | 


upon & question of etiquette or a matter of a few 


aud if you cannot find f adjusting such 
1 without, calling ace tae oe lakes “wooke 


—_- 


nly he Be ipl Barepe have, 


for atbitrators, I say, meké way 
gentiénren, for some other ’ feud . 
ing] who will do the work 


the world, for which you are so well paid, in a more 
workman manner [continaed cheering]. now 
come, meh, to the practical way of getting Our 
purpose secated—of — 9 oer Governments to 
this prineiple——anad I address myself particularly 
10 lish and American citisens, because we have by 
experience found out the practieal mode of acting upon 
Goverfiménts and out own — hear]. Find me, — 
Atherica or England, a few ute, persevering men 
ptinéigle, having hold of & principle, and capable of 
teaching the jastice of it, and I will tell them the way 
they can force their go ts to earry out the 
ciple. en yee ‘ind our governments ing 
efore you With the details ofa dispute which they ha 
raised some other country, and which has resulted 
in a blockade, or in something very like a war, then call 
that government, or theif diplomatists, to secount when 
they trouble you to settle their accounts by a resort to 
physieal force. Call them to account when they have 
not settled that matter by arbitration; and if your 
vernments have had to deal with Weaker 88 
er governments which 


vernments than théemselvee—-weak 
may have applied for arbitration, because you ate 


tro and may have sought for reason and 
f ieee tt your gorrraments, @hether America or 
ve 


for j 
Engst Kaded the coasts of Portugal, or the 
bf Greece [derisive cheers]—then I my, Vien 
these governments, visit these diplomatists, the 
greatest amount of displeasure; remove them far from 
u as an atonement for their mistakes [loud applause). 


at is the course 1 am to take in my country. 
Gains a ts ae one @ need f 


Lek the Ametiein 


hear, hear]. I have seen when a government has made 
a false step, has refused arbitration, and has striven to 
oppress a weaker power—I have seen one party over 
whom the power of oustom is greater than reason, back 
ap that government; but at the same time | have seen, 
with infinite satisfaction, that another party, constrained 
by a sense of justice, and believing that a new spirit, a 
new principle, has taken birth in England, have risen 
ap and told us that we should have a jury of nations, 
one half of them foreigners and the other half of them 
Englishmen (loud cheers), co that the case may not be 
prejudged, or reason overcome; and that We may not 
assert to Ouitselves the right of setiling our own quarrels 
by ah appeal to force, that the weakness of another 
stale may be Overcome [chere]. Both in the House of 
Commons and in the of Lords, this y bas 
taken up the question; and I say, let as, at all events, 
establish this podem. whether other nations seek it or 
not—let us be the first to offer a measure of justice. Can 
you find anything better? Is there any one here who 
would prefer war to arbitration? [o, mo.) If not, let 
us offer justice instead of wat; and 1 ~~ if our 
rulers will not do so, let us repudiate an erthrow 
that government. 0 ＋ have progress io land ; 
bit I must dled add, that 1 have seen progress oO 
mixing with ihte assembly. Among the ty uy 
is a stranger of considerable distinction, whom I 
pence congress; but it shows 


way, 


t 
r. 


525 (0 ef 


peace m 
tertain no 


ivers, 
common 
tend 
er, to same 
I have no doud 

t unite and mingle 


oom streath, and to present themsel 
world in one undistinguishable body {loud and pr 
then 


cheering]. 
The seeond resolution was put to the 
after wh 
0 


ing, and carried b 


1 acclamation ; 
meeting adjourned till next morning, at 1 
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SECOND DAY'S SITTING, 


commeneed at ten o'clock. M. Garnier: 
letters to the 


The sitti 
read sever 
Nadeln rr rineipal speakers 

s at aris, one o e 
Leet 1 * mosting; and the following from K 
tor Hugo: 


Oen —LI considered it Both & ahd a : , 
lest, tu dh — 1 Pathe 
AN. 1 tly wppene to be ee ae 
the communion of patio 
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uf 


international — — coy —— 
them te ea Above our 

ami st the storme of Ade passion, and t 
este of the present, the Peace Congress shites 


of the fatore. 
Continue, gentlemen, your teaching, which hes all the 


Parts, WA Lagan, 


ments of Europe ménace one anothet 
burdens aud 
their 


tional disarmament, without pre 
as 

ihe veverty of the citisens and the internal tranquillity 
of euch stete. 


The hon. 


Mw Was 
ies, the prime cause of war. 


ith gene 
even the 8 chat * ey 4 
. ö side wis Genera d 
ywelf Ama to | cuted fath 


1125 


the wort 


r. 


atteching 


str 
tu wisely rend 
the assendly 


solem of the pulpit: every discourse of yours will be a 
commen upon pel. Yes, you are forming the future: 
doubt it not. who will be able to say, We have 
seen the last scaffold, the last of the warn; for they will 
also have seen the last of the revolutinns, 

Wart; or let me Gay, 


as Lend it. All, just 
ve what 


Receive, then, my fraternal regasde, 


Victor Hua. 


beg to tell them that if they will do their daty in sis . 
— eee M. Visschers read & number of letters from Bel 
to Portugal te obtaia a debt of six hundred rma 5 
[eheersdl. I am referring now to what is past— 
must Say 4 word „ — and — this | att Wis 5 
nity o our enemies, 0 

Need bs co tae oo ee Oar wpirit ie conecrneé, | ternational Reta 
They sey we are Utopians ; but I %%, I have seen great | Der of 

ogress ia public opinion within tite last twelve months | awardét 


letters acknowledged the happy result to be expected 


the operations of the body 
e Rev. H. Rien, before the assembly pro- 


ceeded to the order of the day, mentioned that the 
Baron von Reden had placed a number of copies of 
en 


Onanie Hixpuey, Esq., M. P., proposed the first 


ution :— 


at the standing armaments with which the govern- 
impose inwlerable 


let grievoas moral and soctal 


ing 


upon a system Of interna- 
judice to such measures 
for the maintenance of 
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de considered necessar 


t forward a vast bod 


of statistics, with 5 te to show that war 


ys vontributed to national ruin, fot which reason 
to abolieh the existing manding 


e Rev. rain, of Frankfort, whe wae 
* ssid: I thank Gad 


„to live to this 


ranklin,— ö 


ptamque tyrannls: —“ from heaven he 
the lightni tu the ” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Samuel Cowling,” “A Thorough Nonconformist,” 
and other Correspondents, will find in our report of 
the Frankfort Peace Congress a reason and an excuse 
for delay ing explicit notice of their communications. 


-_ — W 
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SUMMARY. 

THE signs of autumn are once more about us. 
But they seem to us to lack their wonted ruddy, 
joyous hue. There are to be seen, doubtless, 
somewhere, yellow fields, and purpling fruit, and 
merry insect swarms; but to the imprisoned deni- 
zens of towns and suburbs, the season is only 
evident from its sadder omens—the falling leaves, 
the early dusk, and the chilly evening air. The 
sky is changeful—seldom bright for a few succes- 
sive hours; the wind sullen and gusty by fits 
and the clouds surcharged with threatening rain. 
An air of dulness hangs about the city, and in- 
vests every one with languor. Now is the time 
that men long, with the home sickness of children, 
for country spots and sports—long to cast them- 
selves beneath the shade of patriarchal trees, or 
nestle all day in a rock-hewn seat o’erhanging the 
cool sea; or gather, with boyish glee, the first ripe 
blackberries from the hedge-side. All who can 
escape from the oar of business do; the rest con- 
sole themselves by reading (strange law of our 
nature !) how others are off to the moors or moun- 
tains; as the poorest delight in K. bos through 
“ the iv tes of fiction” into the boudoirs and 
hones of Mish life. 

The Queen, we are glad to observe, with her 
husband and children, has set off on her annual 
excursion to the North, after making a hasty visit 
to her royal relative, the King of the Belgians. 
To pass from shore to shore of the German Ocean, 
spend a night in a foreign port, and return home 
next day, is a luxury which not kings could till 
lately enjoy. Happily, science, that confers on 
them this — over wind and tide, does so on 
the condition that it be extended to their subjects; 
and while our own sovereign, wherever she may 
journey, is followed by the kindly wishes of the 
people, it must enhance her pleasure to know, 
that they are availing themselves, by tens of 
thousands, of the opportunity afforded by steam 
to indulge in like enjoymenta May every return- 
ing summer find a lesser number bound by the 
chain of poverty to incessant toil! 

But graver matters than these belong to the 
season. Inquiries begin to be anxious as to the 
harvest Pa of Great Britain and Ireland. 
ar by the —— 3 by him — 

aps—are the aspects e sky now watc 

with solicitude. —— of defective yield and 
inferior quality—especially from the sister island— 
have been unpleasantly prevalent; but, from all 
that we can make out, the yield will not be much, 
if any, below an average, and the quality is not 
generally deteriorated. Of the potato crop, it 
seems impossible to get a satisfactory account, 
intelligence varying every day and with every 
shower: but the nce of unanimity leaves the 
more room for hope. The fields of Russia are 
said to be seriously smitten with blight; while 
those of America are overflowing with well-ripened 

in—and, happily, absurd and unjust laws no 
onger thwart the beneficent provisions of Nature 
for rectifying her inequalities. 

The ecclesiastical world, just as it seemed about 
to sleep on its axis, has received a startling im- 
pulse from that restless Brougham of the Church, 
the Bishop of Exeter. His letter to the church- 
wardens of Brampford Speke we give,substantially, 
in the proper place, indulging in such remarks as 
it snggested. We may here add the expression of 
a doubt whether the Bishop will have an o portu- 
= of carrying out his desire to put Mr. Gorham 
under the harrow of the Ecclesiastical Courts. It 
is not im ble that that gentleman may recon- 
cile it to his conscience to employ his ingenuity in 
avoiding all pulpit reference to the topic, wide as 
are its ramifications, on which he is at issue with 


his bishop. It is much more likely that the 


churchwardens will decline to be made the agents 
of their vicar’s annoyance, Country churchwar- 
dens are conventionally good, easy men; and 
Englishmen generally have a great dislike to 
playing the part of spiritual spies. Perhaps on 
that his lordship reckons with ee 
and issues his letter = for the sake 
of covering his defeat with a threatening 
frown. Meanwhile the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland is exercising a liberty which may well ex- 
cite the envy of Anti-Erastian Anglicans. An im- 
posing spectacle was last week exhibited at Thurles 
—that of a synod of prelates and priests, convoked 
by Papal rescript; for the first or second time only 
since the days of the Henrys. The opening of 
its sittings was celebrated with the ceremonial 
pomp natural to a Church that boasts its alliance 
from antiquity with the artistic and sensuous. 
Whether, however, that inauguration will not 
prove a mere portico to vacancy, we are unable to 
say. The serious deliberations of the synod are, 
of course, secret. The “godless colleges,” it is 
understood, will be a prime subject of action. We 
can argue little good from the stronger infusion 
into that or any other Irish question of priestly 
element. 
As the domestic event of the week, we must 
reco d here the death of Louis Philippe—for what- 
ever interest it possesses, we may fairly claim. He 
has spent a large portion of his life on English 
und. It has afforded him a refuge as often as 
e had to seek one—and now it will probably ren- 
der him the last service of hospitality, a final 
resting-place. On the interests of France, the 
poor old man’s decease can scarcely tell—except 
that it may set bis sons at liberty to compete for 
wer with the Duke of Bordeaux and the present 
resident. Hu ear the intelligence has ere this 
reached—falling on him as he caricoles through 
the country that was his poison while this Louis 
Philippe was its king, it cannot but suggest 
salutary though unwelcome thoughts. Would that 
it might deter him from attempting to rear a throne 
on transient popularity, or sustain it by military 
power, 


We deeply regret to have to chronicle two more 
cases of the infliction of capital punishment; in 
one of which two men were hung up together. In 
both instances, it is some relief to know, the 
wretched men admitted their commission of the 
crime for which they died. In reference to the 
case of which we spoke last week, as painfully un- 
certain in this respect, we have since received in- 
formation which scarcely leaves room to doubt that 
the unhappy man was the victim of judicial mur- 
der. Affected by the prisoner's calm, solemn 
asseveration of innocence, even on the scaffold, 
se gentlemen took up the case, prosecuted 
inquiries, and collected a large body of evidence 
from witnesses important to the defence, but who, 
unhappily, from the prisoner's poverty, were not 
produ on the trial. They presented this evi- 
dence to Sir George Grey, who remitted it first to 
a magistrate of the city of York; he associated 
with himself a fellow-citizen, investigated the par- 
ticulars, and returned to the Home Secretary 
the assurance of their full conviction of 
the man’s innocence—a conviction shared, we are 
assured, by the governor and chaplain of the gaol. 
Bat Sir — had also remitied this evidence 
to the Saddleworth magistrates,who committed the 
prisoner. They conducted their examination of 
the witnesses in secrecy, even excluding the 
solicitor for the defence. What was their report 
to the minister is unknown, but may be concluded 
from his authorising the execution. So terrible 
a probability as that of having hanged an inno- 
cent man cannot be permitted to rest till thoroughly 
and authoritatively.investigated. Should our own 
conviction—and it is that of thousands in the 
locality of the io occurrence—be ultimatel 
established in the public mind, it must overwhelm 
the minister with confusion and remorse, and 
cipitate the abandonment of his dread prerogative. 


We cannot close this Sum , which the ab- 
sence of im t foreign intelligence enables us 
to curtail, without brief allusion to the event which 


ocoupies so many of our pages to-day, and occa- 
dons ous delayed a The ubiquitous 
and piural mode of speech common to journalists, 
enables us to refer to the utterance, by another 
pen, and from amidst more ing scenes, of 
all that need be said on the Peace 
We would only further allude to the 
manner in which so high in our esti- 
mation have been treated by the press at home. 
With one or two exceptions, they have been either 
ignored, ridiculed, or raved at, by the daily press. 
e Times, by its corres t, portrays the 
speakers and the assembly in a style of ludicrous, 
ough not malignant, caricature. One evening 
contemporary feebly attempts scorn and pity— 
another lashes itself to impotent rage. But 
none is it pretended that the movement has prov 
a failure—their silence, their laughter, and their 
anger, alike indicate the contrary. The aspect of 
the press, like that of other social powers, may 


be hostile to the cause of peace but that very 
hostility is a presage of success, 


— 


THE FRANKFORT PEACE CONGRESS. 


WE shall not trouble our readers just now with 
any disquisition on the subject of peace, nor with 
arguments in favour of promoting it by means of 
congresses similar to that held last week at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. We judge it to be more auita- 
ble, now that the sittings of the Congress are over, 
and seeing that we have enjoyed a fair opportunity 
of observing the character o ued aber gong. and 
the kind of effect they have produced, to give, in 
as few sentences as possible, and with perfect can- 
dour, such a running comment upon what has come 
under our notice, as may serve to assist our readers 
in forming a correct opinion on the general result 
which this visit of the friends of peace has pro- 
1 or is likely to produce, on the German 
mind. 

That the attention of the German people has 
been called to the subject under circumstances cal- 
culated not only to arrest it, but also to start in 
their minds new trains of reflection, not a few in- 
cidents have tended to prove. To speak in the 
most moderate and guarded terms, the Frankfort 
Peace Congress has been no failure. It was im- 
possible to see, day after day, the immense audience 
assembled within St. Paul’s Church, and the crowds 
which stood at the different entrances in the Platz 
without—it was impossible to watch the inter- 
change of cordial greeting between the foreigners 
and the inhabitants of the place, or to notice the 
tone of respect in which the local journals referred 
to the proceedings—it was impossible to have been 
during the three days’ sittings of the Congress, 
and to have ured one’s eyes and ears,without being 
convinced that much as remains to be done to 

rmeate the mind of Germany with sentiments 

ostile to war, a most hopeful beginning has been 
made, and the seeds of truth have been committed 
to the soil under flattering auspices. To the men 
of Germany the whole question is a new one. 
Their ready assent to the views placed before them 
was hardly to be desired, and, certainly, was not to 
be expected. It is enough— it is a full vindication 
of all the expense and fatigue which have been in- 
curred, that the subject of” ace has been brought 
before the German people for the first time in such 
a manner as to have engaged their respectful no- 
tice, and as will insure their discussion of its claims 
and earnest reflection on its merits. 


The three days’ sittings were characterised by 
unbroken order. We have never, on any occasion, 
attended a similar gathering, in which so little 
occurred to awaken anxiety, so little to be followed 
by regret. As M. Emile de Girardin observed, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the President, the 
a of Europe might learn a profitable 
esson from what had taken place within St Paul's 
church, Frankfort, during the sessions of the Con- 
gress. Here were men speaking different lan- 
Busses, entertaining different political sentiments, 

— ia different religious creeds, and spru 
from different origins in regard to race—all 
harmonizing in one common centre, and discussing 
with — freedom, but without the slightest 
disturbance of fraternal sympathies, a question in 
which all took the liveliest interest—a strong illus- 
tration of the wisdom of leaving to people, under 
all circumstances, the right of free discussion, and 
the privilege of self-regulation. All was grave, 
earnest, and orderly. There was comparatively 
little fine speaking. Mere oratory seemed out of 
place. But there was something much better, 
much more likely to yield salutary and lasting 
results—namely, a prevailing desire to make what 
was said tell most effectively upon the end to be 
accomplished. We could not help thinking, as we 
listened to what was uttered, that if these men 
were mad, they had “method in their madness.” 
Their enthusiasm put on an appearance which 
common sense could not repudiate—their unprac- 


J ticalness was exhibited in strikingly practical 


lights. Of course, there will be many who will 
laugh at the whole affair, and who will utter for 
the thousandth time the cuckoo cry of Utopianism 
—but we venture to say that their laughter will 
be feigned and hollow, unless, like idiots, they 
laugh from sheer vacancy. Cutting a canal, or 
constructing a railroad, about as appropriate 
a theme for the ridicule of the in nt, as any 
of the proceedings of the Frankfort Peace Con- 


gress. 

An incident or two deserves to be put on record. 
During nearly the whole of the first day’s session, 
General Haynau, of Hun notoriety, was 
— Mr. Cobden all to the fact in his 

t speech, and significantly hinted that the 
warriors of the world might perhaps be beginning 
to suspect the hollowness of the system of whic 
they were the instruments. During the third 
day’s sitting, Dr. Bodenstedt, deputed to the Con- 
gress by a meeting held at Berlin, comprisin 
among others the diplomatic representatives o 
Schleswig-Holstein in that city, earnestly and 
formally requested an opinion on the part of the 
Congress, on the dispute now pending between 
Denmark and the Duchies. The request was out 
of place, and compliance with it was courteously 
declined—but it is clear that it would not have 
been made but in the belief that the recorded 
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judgment of the Congress on this question would 
exert a powerful influence upon the parties most 
deeply interested. On the invitation of Mr. 
Richard, the British members of the assembly, 
with an unanimous shout which might have 
stirred the dead, disclaimed all those feelings of 
hostility to the German people, which the meddle- 
some policy of Lord Palmerston has taught them 
to attribute to Englishmen in general—and three 
times three cheers were given in the heartiest 
style expressive of the wish that Germany might 
become a united, peaceful, prosperous, and free 
nation. The value of such a fraternal demonstra- 
tion, the deep sincerity of which could not be 
suspected, it is difficult to overrate—and if no 
other end was served by the proceedings of the 
Con than that of teaching the German nation 
to distinguish between the acts of the British 
Government and the sentiments of the British 
eople, the enterprise cannot be regarded as 
aving been a fruitless one. 

Independently of the direct purpose of the Con- 
gress, it has elicited, in one form or another, acts 
of courtesy, and manifestations both of good-will 
and of individual self-sacrifice, which cannot but 

roduce a beneficial effect. The liberality of the 

urgomasters and senate of Frankfort, in iving a 
ready and unconditional ission to the holding 
of these meetings in their free city, at a time, too, 
when the political affairs of Germany are in a 
critical position—the magnanimity with which the 
Lutheran Consistory granted the use of St. Paul’s 
Church, never occupied till now for any purpose 
since the dispersion of the German Parliament— 
the facilities afforded by the several authorities 
through whose territories the British deputation 
had to pass, in dispensing with the usual formali- 
ties of ports and Custom-house inspection, 
amongst which authorities we are desired to make 
special and honourable mention of Chevalier 

unsen, the ambassador, and Count Perpancher, 
chargé d'affaires, of the Prussian Government in 
London—the hospitality displayed by some of the 
leading inhabitants of Frankfort, and the kindly 
feeling expressed on both sides—these are things 
which go far to beget reciprocal respect and attach- 
ment, and to lay a foundation for — sympathy 
and brotherhood. It is thus that those feelings 
are begotten which constitute the best guarantee 
for the permanence of peace —and the influence of 
such things will be, to foster ties which govern- 
ments will find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
snap asunder. In the language of one of the 
German speakers, we are not without hope that 
Frankfort will have cause to look back upon the 
three days of the Peace Congress, as the three 
happiest days for her which she has ever known. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


A sURVIVOR, by some two or three years, of 
his power as a sovereign and his reputation as a 
statesman, Louis Philippe has yielded up a life 
of unusual length and extraordinary vicissitude. 
Often the subject of comment to the historian of 
contemporary events,his whole career and character 
now present themselves for narration and estimate. 
To the latter, we are required the less to be 
lenient, that it has been the subject of a degree 
of laudation 1 to the sagacity and morals 
of our age. Not till overtaken by irretrievable 
ruin, and fugitive from it with contemptible haste, 
was he discovered to be neither a hero nor a . 
“Nestor” and “ Ulysses,” were the epithets 
stowed on him by his courtiers, and repeated by the 
politicians of Europe. The one he resembled 
only as cunning resembles wisdom—the other, in 
his wanderings, but not in the dignity of his 
sorrow. He was neither a great nor a good man 
—so far at least, for we haste to gs ae severe 
a sentence, as the acts of his public are the 
indications of his inner life. His ambition was 
without grandeur—his boasted love of peace the 
consciousness of feebleness; as witness i 
and Tahiti. He aimed rather to dize 
his family than to construct an empire. His 
intellect was without breadth, and therefore 
his policy was without foresight. He had not the 
mental boldness to forecast nor the moral co 
to pursue a destiny of — adventure. He 
plodded along the paths of life—he slunk at the foot 
of thrones—and “ picked up his crown from the 
barricades of Paris.” His descent from alo sage 2 

t 


timist 
no 


us desti- 


against the indignation of the lower. 
tute of faith in himself—or of anything beyond 
confidence in his own craftiness—no wonder that 


he had faith in neither man nor God. He practi- 
cally disbelieved in human integrity or Divine 
justice. Impelled himself by egotism and self- 
interest, he ad no conception of the power of 
truth, no idea of the safety of rectitude. We blush 
for our nature when we add, that, withal, his cha- 


racter was but a compound of everyday, ordinary 
vices—it is a relief to say, not — by 
homely, domestic virtues. In himself there was 
little remarkable—it was but his social altitude 
that gave him eminence. It may be truly said of 
him, as of the tyrant of Syracuse, Fortune did 
him no injustice when she flung him hack to the 
obscurity from which she lifted him.” We pass 
on to sketch his career—perhaps in that we may 
find something to soften our censure, and even to 
invite admiration and praise. 

Louis Philippe was born at Paris on the 6th of 
October, 1773. He-was the son of Philippe, the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis the Sixteenth, 
and afterwards Philippe ité. He was the 

il of Madame de Genlis in his childhood. 

n his youth he was a member of the Jacobin Club. 
At eighteen he had fought at Valmy and Jemap- 
pes; and displayed such courage and humanity as 
to gain the prophetic praise of — The exe- 
cution of his unfortunate uncle alarmed, and the 
seizure of his infamous father affrighted, him. 
Summoned, with Dumourier, his commander, be- 
fore the Committee of Public Safety, they both fled, 
and escaped into the Belgian Netherlands. He 
was invited to take rank in the armies of Austria, 
but honourably refused. Poor and proscribed, he 
travelled from Aix-la-Chapelle to Coblentz, and 
thence to Switzerland, there meeting with his 
sister, the Princess Adelaide. Hiding for a time 
in a convent near Baumgarten, he presently left 
his sister there, and started on his travels through 
Europe, but obtaining a situation as teacher, 
though still under twenty years of age, in the 
south-east of Switzerland, settled down there in | 
1794. Political agitations soon compelled him to 
abandon his retreat, and he resolved to go to 
America, and went to Hamburg, but was unable 
to embark for want of funds. He therefore turned 
his steps northward, pedestrinating through Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. The French Directory, 
anxious to be rid of the family, offered him, 
on hearing of him at Hamburg, the means of 
reaching America, which he at once accepted. He 
landed at Philadelphia in the autumn of 1796, and 
in a few weeks was — by his two younger 
brothers. They visited ington in his illustrious 
retirement at Mount Vernon, and performed a 
fatiguing journey to the West; afterwards to 
New Orleans, Havannah, and the Bahamas, and 
thence to New York. There they took ship for 
England. Proceeding to London, they were indy 
received, and took up their residence at Twicken- 
ham. Hearing that their mother was in Spain, 
the young men got a passage thither in an English 
— But Buonaparte was then master of Europe, 
an gg ee not obtain admission to the Penin- 


sula. ey returned to Twickenham, where they 
their time principally in study; but the 
death of one brother and the illness of the other, 


induced the Prince to with his charge to 
Malta, where the latter died. Invited by Fer- 
dinand, King of Naples, Louis Philippe went and 
married the 3 Amelia, daughter of the King, 
there at the same time regaining his long-lost 
mother and sister. He thenceforth resided chiefly 
at Palermo, A struggle going on between the 
Sicilians and their rulers, he sided with the 
latter, and materially aided them in obtain- 
ing a men age Pe in return, how- 
ever, an increase of his wife’s dowry to fivefold the 
amount at first allotted. But when, some time 
after, his royal relatives effected a reaction, he for- 
sook the Liberal party, and retired to the Ionian 
Islands. On the abdication of Napoleon, he 
hastened to claim his share in the restoration of 
Bourbon privileges and property. In the alarm of 


the Emperor's return, he took the command of the 
Arm the North, but fled, like the rest of the 
family. Returning, he quarrelled with Louis the 


ighteenth on the birth of the Duke of Bourdeaux, 
which cut off his own way of the throne. At the 
accession of Charles the Tenth, he re-appeared at 
court, and while maintaining the most friendly 
relations with that monarch, e the cynosure 
of French Liberalism. On the overthrow of 
his relative, he was made Lieutenant-General, and 
ultimately sworn on a constitution,“ King of the 
French.” His subsequent career is matter of 
memory—how he pacified the too loyal Vendeans 
with fire and sword—locked up the Duchess de 
Berri, mother of the mene Duke of Bour- 
deaux—got himself excluded, by his too sharp 
tice in 2 from the councils of 
— — with the affections of his 
children to the crown of Spain in rever- 
sion—diminished the electors of France to an 
army of placemen, refused all reform, and at last 
prohibited its demand—and was himself panic- 
stricken by the explosion of indignant contempt 
he had provoked—these are within the recollec- 
tion or the knowledge of the youngest of our 
readers. 

Such was the eventful life of the man who died 
on Monday, August the 26th, 1850, at Claremont, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, surrounded 
by his sincerely mourning family. In that is seen 
his virtue and his reward. He was a good brother, 


husband, and father—aend, in return, he enjoyed 


that domestic happiness, that devoted affection and 
ready obedience, which Napoleon could never gain 
from the relatives among whom he distributed 
crowns; defied at the height of his power by his 
impetuous brother Lucien, and vexed by the way- 
ward, silly Jerome. Like others of his house, his 
good parts came out in exile and adversity. Asa 
schoolmaster or shopkeeper, he would have pet 


his knowledge of the world, his industry, and 
—— — to 
is inherited 


frugality, to useful purpose. But 
power touched the latent vices of 
depravity, and set him intriguing and deceiving ; 
and the evil habit strengthened with advancing 
years, till he became the type of cunning old 
a pitiable spectacle! His ignominious overthrow 
was the retribution of his public infamies, as his 
—— death was the appropriate recompense ſor 
is private excellence. fein pleasant to think that 
he died thus, and not in the pomp of his kingship, 
and in the fulness of his power; nor by the red 
hand of revolutionary violence. The king de- 
served to die before the man. He fell from the 
political heavens, a baleful star—but was not 
utterly extinguished till he had * a few years 
of un obscurity. Vaunted as the only 
possible ruler of France, and EN of the 
peace of Europe, his subjects hissed him from 
among them, andthe balance of nations fell from 
his valsied hand. Falling from his throne into 
the arms of death, his fate might have made “ the 
world turn pale”—now he leaves but a name to 
point” once more “ the moral,” that the Heavens 


do rule.” 
— 


Mrraorotmtrax Saxrraat Association.—At a 
meeting of the general committee of this association, 
held the other day at their committee - roome, 10, 
Craig's- court, Charing-cross, it was resolved, That 
the association would, during the liamentary 
recess, apply itself in organizing an effective move- 
ment to obtain in the next session of parliament :— 
An Act for the Improvement of the present Dwel- 
lings of the Poor; for the Repeal of the Window- 
tax; an Act to provide an Improved Supply of Pure 
Water to the Metropolis; an Amendment of the 
Nuisances Removal and Contagious Diseases Act. 
And that the association will shortly hold public 


meetings on these subjects; and appeals to the 
public for support and aid in the necessary efforts to 
obtain these objects.“ 


Exuipition or 1861.—A register is about to be 
at No. 1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, by 
the Secretary of the Executive Committee for the 
ne ay he 1861, — which I 
names an of persons to 
accommodation for artizans from the country Whilst 
visiting the Exhibition next year. It is proposed to 
furnish of this ter of lodgings and ac- 
commodation to all the committees, Other 
arrangements are under consideration for guiding 
the working classes on their arrival by the trains to 
the lodgings they may select. We believe the re- 
gister will contain a column in which the nature and 
charges for the accommodation each party proposes 
to afford will be entered. 

Rerorgm Soimnges.—On Thursday evening, a soirée, 
under the auspices of the National Parliamentary 
and Financial Reform Association, was held at the 
New Globe Tavern, Mile-end-road. The chair was 
taken Mr. G. Thompson, M.P. Sir J. Walms- 

t, and many of the leading 
—— — ag dg the Tower 
Hamlets were co uous in — ‘ 
Music, vocal and instrumental, introduced in 
intervals between the speeches, invested the ocea- 
sion with more than amusement. Not- 


the heavy pressure on our space. 

Dsrartvgs oy Jenny Linp.—On Wednesday 
morning, the 2lst inst., as requested by the police 
authorities, she left before 8 o'clock in the steam 
tender for the Atlantic, two hours earlier than the 
time first fixed. It got wind, however, and 
the morning was very wet, 100 were on 
pier when she arrived. A little before 10 o'clock 


the weather cleared up, and the sun shone brightly ; 
the docks were 


the 


wating: eee of 
by an 
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must have ached with the exertion.”” The cheering, 
after peal, continued until it was impossible to 


— 7 —— ching from the dark and 
distant mass 


The Archduchess, mother of the Grand Duke of 

Tuscany, arrived at — Virgin — to = 2 — 
of the n (that w 

its eyes), ——.— to it two diamond brecelets 


and several handfuls of gold coin, 


The Nontontormtst. 
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(Continued from page 697.) ‘ 

The Rev. Mr. BuxxxR, of Missouri, U. S., said: 1 
am an American, When I éame to ngland, I be 
received like a brother; and are we not poe 
Are we not children of England come of age, an 
etitered into manly independence, but retaining filial 
affections? Is war possible between two nations 80 
related? When in oar country we find ourselves 
involved in war, our own citizens take the field, and 
afterwards return to cultivate the great land whieh 
they inhabit. And why may not Europe, if it must 

ht, do the same? We have aterritory larger than 
all Europe, but where is our standing army: Look 
at our railroads, our namberless seamen; these 
could not Have existed had the matrow of out coun- 
try been eaten out by a standing army. Will not 
the swarms of emigrants who settle day by day if 
our country send word to theit friends in this old 
eountty how we live Without soldiers; and shall 
not this narrative have its effect? Let the Irish 

éome to us and they shall have meat, not merely 
three times or once a week, as now; our workers 
ean eat meat every day, for no standing army con- 
sumes our wealth. j 

M. Emite bs Giranpm was again received with 
loud applause. He would call attention to the cost 
of war during the last fifty years, which reached the 
stupendous zum of thitty-five thousand million 
france, With this sum what might not have been 
accomplished in peace. The great problem of labour, 
of public morals—the problem whieh was then ex- 
citing the ansieties of Eu * by 
thie time have been solved with such a sum. Of that 
vast of treasure nothing was remaining—in 
buying powder to shoot ball, and like unprofitable 

expenditure, the whole had vanished. ‘The armies 
which they (the friends of peace) recognised, with 
which they would conquer the world, were labour 
and freedom. The iy antee of liberty layin the 
disatming of the mi ＋ powers. The voice of the 
people demanded the discharge of the enormous 
armies now on foot. The Fteneh had an army of 
the Rhine—where was its glory? what purpose did 
it serve? The treasuty was emptied, the Bourse 
raised its discount, the people were impoverished. 
How many pounds of bread might be bought with 
whe money which is blown into the air with every 
ischarge of acannon? Peace would lead to free- 
dom, and freedom conduce to peace [great ap- 
plause]. 

GO Dawson, Esq., of Birmingham, said, they 
hated the army not only on account of its sorry 
trade, but because it did no work, He often admired 
the soldiers, but whenever he saw them he thought 
what giant works might have been achieved had the 
military been taught to perfotm some useful labour 
with the same regularity and skill as they displayed 
in their evolutions and exercises, Let them imagine 
a brigade armed with spades, in order to ovetcome 
the sterility of the enemy's ground— what wonders 
in cultivation and order might be noe to light ! 
Europe’s misfortune was her system of diplomacy, 
that mystery of trickery and concealment, The 
words of Napoleon must be realized, and out leaders 
of war become directors of industry, and the people 
one family, 


At the conclusion of this address the Congress 
adjourned for a brief period. 


Dr. Hrrencocn, President of Amersham Col- 
lege, United States, wished to call attention to one 
point. He was conversant with many military 
officers, and he found they did not feel a personal 
tesponsibility in the matter of war, but believed 
themselves to be the machines of state authority. 
He must say, that men were bound to yield much 
for the support of good order and government; but 
how tar had a government a right to ask him to go 
and destroy men? There was a sanctuary into 
whieh no man had a right to enter, the sanctuary of 
his own conscience ; and God had said, Thou shalt 
not kill.“ He would not contend here that this pro- 
hibited government from taking life; but he would 
eontend that when & government required him to 
and destroy his neighbour, he was bound by the highest 
elairh to ask the reasons for such a thing [cheers]. 
But military men, he feared, acted upon the princi- 
ple that they had no right to inquire whether the 

vernment commands are right or wrong. The 
ate President of the United States said on his death- 
bed,“ My conscience does not upbraid me.” And 
why said he so? Because he had a military consciente, 
for this man had engaged in one of the most deplora- 
ble of all wars, that with Mexico. Germany was 
the land of great principles, great sciences, and great 
deeds; and here was the place to settle great prin- 
ciples in science and morals [cheers]. Glad was he, 
therefore, to stand up in Germany, and call upon its 
great people to settle the question of casuistry,‘* Can 
& man, in duty to God, implicitly obey a government 
in military matters“ And he would not be afraid 
to trust Germany on this great matter, feeling ton- 
scious that the conclusion would be—Every shot 
that is fired should be fired under a sense of personal 
1 and in the view of a future judgment. 

he Rev. E. B. Haun, of Code Island, America; 
seid he would attempt to avoid what others had 
said, and present a simple and pure Christian argu- 
ment. He trusted they came together not only as 
brothers, but as Christians, and all acknowledged 
one great Master. The appeal must ultimately be 
made to Christianity. The resolution went to the 
first of all questions about peace,—numely, were 
arms necessary? was it practicable to do without 
them? Governments were men, were the creatures 
of God, and yet to say that man could not go on 
without bloodshed was to present the darkest and 
moet gloomy 3 which ever hotrifled humanity 
{applause}. If the amount of carnage and de- 
truction were to be the measure of success, fearfully 


8° | full of figures. 


had the experiment succeeded. He teferted to Dr. 
Dick’s calculations about the slaughter of war [great 
Applause succeeded the mention of Dr. Dick's name]. 
Sober! and earnestly, he asked certain reasoners, 
if half the number of lives would be lost, or as 
many governments be shaken and overthrown, with 
the opposite experiment of arbitration and disarma- 
ment? Advaneing a step farther, as a Christian, 
he denied that men had a right to fight—he denied 
that men were bound to obey goyernment in fight— 
he denied that there was a law higher than Christ's, 
which could r baptize War as & fiebessary 
institution, The pulpit and the Church, however, 
had terribly contrasted their pesition with ancient 
Christianity, by having the “cross glittering and 
waving on high with the helmet pet the sword,“ 
as Erasmus had said: “cross against cross, and 
Christ against Christ in the battle field,“ being thus 
immortalized in the war ornaments which had been 
hung up in churches [applause], It was the duty 
of every man to show greater admiration for the 
Saviour than the soldier—to show that he had faith 
in Heaven and faith in man. Let but Christian 
men declaré that they are Christians, and must not 
= dare net fight, and there would be an end to 
War. 


Mr. Coppen again ascended the tribune, and was 
greatly cheered. He said :— 


The questions which we have met to discuss are not 
one but several. We have been talking of war, we are 
now talking of peace—that is, what the world insists 
upon calling peace. I call it not peace, but an armed 
truce [hear, bear]. I am not sure that our enormous 
standing arfmaments in time of peace afe not à greater 
reflection on, and disgrace to, hamanity than even a 
state of wat; for in a state of war there is this excuse, 
that aman has wound himself up to a state of moral 
madness—into a state of furious passion—which offers 
some excuse if he makes a brute of himself, and resorts 
to brutal meant to gain his end [epplause]. But that 
human beings, with peace upon theif lips, should be 
contioually fortifying and itYcreasing ‘their armaments, 
argues, that they hdve sath an opinion of their fellow- 
men as to suppose, that the whole civilized world has 
little confidence in each other, and have given them- 
selves over to injustice and wrong [cheers]. I say that 
this latter state of things is more to our dishonour than 
a state of war itself. ar is necessarily self-destructive 
—it weare itself out; but where is this armed peace to 
end? (hear, hear, and loud cheers.) It is a false struggle 
to maintain civilization, It is as dangerous to the very 
existence of a government as it is to the liberty of a 
people. Why, we are worse than the Red Indians. I 
see before me a gentleman representing the Indian 
tribes of America [great cheering]. e have black 
men here, end ted men, and white men; and we are 
thus, I think, in a fair way of seeing our principles pre- 
vail among all races of men. But the friend who comes 
here from America you will have the opportunity of 
listening to by and bye, and of learning from his talents 
and accomplishments, how capable that interesting but 
injured race is of taking a part in the intelligent 
movements of civilized men, It will inspire you with 
hope for the future for the abotigines of America, 
ahd fill — With sentiments of shame for the 
wrongs inflicted upon that people [loud cheers]. Bat 
what is the custom of the Red Indians of Anietrica? 
Why, when they make peace, they buty the hatchet 
[great cheering]; and it is dug up again only when war 
begins. But what did he (the Indian r see in 
England? He paid à visit to the arsenal at Woolwich, 
and there, in atime of peace, be saw all the resources of 
the most inveterate war—yes, in the thirty-fifth year of 
peace, the implements and machinery of the most de- 
structive carnage, I say, then, so far as these permanent 
standing armaments are concerned, we present ou: selves 
before the world as gfeater sdvages than even the North 
American Indian tribes — cheers}. Before I came 
here | prepared myself with some statistics, showing the 
vast amount of expenditure incurred for these arma 
ments, the number of men du in these armaments, 
and their great resources; but 1 bave had put into my 
hand a letter addressed to the members of this Congress 
about these matters, from an authority of the highest 
character—no other than Baroh von Reden, the most 
eminent statistician of Germany; not a letter of adhe- 
sion to this Congress—for he does not think we are 
sufficiently practical to gain our ends—but a letter very 

We bave him here among ts aé an 
auditor (loud cheers]; and here is his letter (preserttin 
it), and 1 find it is such a perfect one, that he takes th 
own figures out of my hand [le NE Now, he says 
that the number of men employed for military purposes, 
both by sea and land, in Europe at this moment is no 
less than four millions, . The popelation of N he 
calculates, is 267,000,000, of which 128,120, are 
males. Of this number he calculates those between 20 
and 38 years of age, and taking away those who are unfit 
for service, one-half of the remainder, the flower of the 
people, are engaged in warlike purposes. Now, he next 
says that the average value of a year’s labour may be taken 
at £9, and thus by taking away fout millions of men from 
their ordinary occupation, the loss of produce would be 
£36,000,000 sterling. To this he adds certain amounts 
paid in connexion with the same loss, making a total of 
£117,160,000, or guer One-third the amount of all the 
budgets of the uropean governments, The expenses 
of war during the last 30 pears have been £248,500,000 
and with one-third of this sum might be constructed all 
the railways whieh are how in these countries [cheers]. 
Now, it is sometimes asked of the men of peace, What 
i the use of . assembling at Frankfort, or Paris, or 

russels? hy, we assemble, in order that we may 
do what a watchman does at night, when anything goes 
reek). Ane the tocsin, and awaken the sleepers 
cheers |. 
elicit from Baron von Reden this valuable letter, I fog 
one shall be most perfectly satisfied * cheers]. 
think he has very much understated the costs of these 
armaments—be has put down, for instance, the value ot 
a man’s labour, on the average, at £9 per year; and this 
I think is very much understated [hear, hear]. The 
costs to governments are also very much understated ; 
but I would rather see these sums put dowh under than 
over the real amount; and, besides, 1 would rather have 
the opinioa of one who is not a member of the Congress, 
than of any one who is in it. But though Baron vos 
Reden does not join us, he concludes his letter by ad- 
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motiishing the governments of Europe concerning the 
very great danger in which the war system has pleeed 
them—danger, let me say, not exactly of that character 
which might at first be su ed, as if it came from 
bloodsh No, it is financial danger 115 We have 
ourselves in England been continually increasing our 
armaments since 1821. I had the honour of an Inter- 
view with the eminent statistician to whom I allude, and 
he agreed with me, at t interview, in saying that 


since 1821 the whole of Europe have more than 
ever to their militafy establishments. He agrees with 
me in my owfi calculation, that Europe has 500,000 more 


armed men than at the last war, than during the time 
that Napoleon was at the highest point of his military 
renown [shaine, shame]. The governmefit must be 
gy us = cheers}. Andwhat have diplomatists 
en doing’ It is just here that I begin to lose 
my temper. When I think of the way that these 
diplomatists have been preaching amity and peace— 
and doing this with the most solemh invocation, begin- 
ning with the solemnest oath which ¢an be uttered, ‘in 
the name of the Holy Trinity,” and at the same moment 
of time going on to raise new fortifications and multiply 
military powet—I say, whén I think of this, I lose my 
patience with them [applause]. We meetin this place— 
we have called together this great Congress, to show the 
275 — and the governments of Berope the results 
of this state of things. First, they laugh at us as if we 
were impfacticable in all our plans, they taunt us with 
having fio practical priticiple.” But we point to these 
facts, and say: —“ It is for you, gentlemen, to find 
plane, ot if you do not, to make way for others“ [loud 
cheers]. Now the argument of these would-be practical 
men ies, We cannot diminish our armaments, because 
other nations don’t.” Well, would not diplomacy be 
well employed if it Would éxert itself with all govern- 
ments gree to mutual disarmamett—to come to- 
gether and say, We are both augmenting our for- 
tresses, we are mutually adding to our burdens, we are 
increasing the financial diffleulties and troubles of all 
our states; would it not be wiser, at this time, to agree 
to a pro rata reduction ?” [cheers.] I would call this 
common sense—neitber impolitie nor Utopian. I could 
satisfy the most inveterate red-tapiet in the world that 
it has been done, and may be done again. We have a 
treaty of thie kind in exietence between England and 
the United States. After 1815, England and the United 
States entered into a compact, 55 which both parties 
consented to reduce the number of armed vessels esch 
country should respectively keep on the lakes which 
separate Canata from America. It was carried out, 
and on Lake Erie only one vessel of each nation was 
left, and another on Lake Ontario, and another 
on Lake Michigan; aud now mark the result. 
Instead of these governments building new armaments, 
so as to violate this mutual agreement to disarm, from 
the mom: nt the treaty was signed, all —1 see med 
to have fied [cheers]. And, after some little in- 
uiry into the matter, I have been unable to find any- 
thing more left on these lakes which divide the two 
countries than an old useless vessel belonging to our 
own nation [laughter]. The factis, from the moment 
you sign a treaty of this kind, from that moment virtual 
disarmament- begins. I want to know why —— 
like this should not be attempted by the diplomatists 
England. Let them try. Ihave again and again said, 
Let them try, and I will forgive them if they do not 
succeed.” Yes, let them try, and I Will pay them as 
handsomely for their services as they now are paid 
[laughter]—and if they do not sueceed I will never say 
a word to their discredit [loud cheets]. I call this 
generous and liberal treatment. Because they won't do 
so, we are troubled with mutual jealousies, and we are 
devoured by taxation, and threatened with bankruptcy, 
with the change of governments, with the breaking 
of states. A friend of tine if Paris, M. Bastiat, 
Frenchman of much inflaence and of considetable infor- 
mation, and Whose absence from this congress is to be 
regretted, has just sent me a letter, and in this letter he 
uses an expression which I cannot quote without givin 
the authority, He says, “ The ogre war costs as_muc 
for Kis digestion as for his meals [laughtef]. But we 
are told in certain quarters that the ehormvts amount 
of money necessary to keep up armaments is paid, not 
for prutecting a country from u invasion, but te 
preserve internal security, What, then, is the meanip 
of those gigantic fleets which sail about the seas o 
Europe? [hear, hear. 1 éxpends from six to 
se ven millions on these fleets, and Fratitée forty-five 
millions of francs; ahd this is just that system which 
creates mutual distrust am nations, and for that rea- 
son ought we to eall upon diplomatists to set them aside. 
And if the pedple fin te lomatists will not do so, 
then let the people theit den diplotiatists 
[cheers]. Bat, talking about internal tranquillity, I am 
aware that we touch upon father delicate ground, as 
we are told of the necessity of Pepectving the lives and 
the property of a community. I am glad, however, 
that the question has been introduced, because we are 
bound to see that our views are well understood. i be- 
lieve there is not one of the peace party, not eveh among 
the members of the Society of Friends, Sho would leave 
life and property at the mercy of any infatuated seoun- 
drel or kguard who uld come and make himself 
free with both, We avow that we have no such inten- 
tion, and, having made such an Avowal, let no one take 
upon himstif to declare that we have no wish to thain- 
tain tranquillity aud peave. Now comes the question, 
„What sort of a government must that be e you 
require one hundred thousand men to preserve the 
peace?” Can it last long? [eheers.) And here d agree 
with that A gentleman who has spoken to us 
lately, that the people can have no liberty where there is 
so much military power [cheers]. Yes, I am thankful 
to hehr an authority so high as that of M. Girardin, with 
that freedom of speech which so becomes him, declare 
that liberty cannot prevail where there is half a million 
of armed men [immense applause, repeated again and 
ain}. e do not come bere to interfere with the 
diplomatic plans of any country. We come to announce 
great principles, and one gentleman has told us that a 
standing army of ten thousand men is found sufficient 
to preserve the peace of a territory nearly as large as 
the whole of Europe, and a territory, let keep in 
mind, which is surrounded by what are called sava 
and barbarous nations, and Within which are min 
many of them, more savage still (hear, hear]. In Bag: 
land, our liberties began only with the downfal of its 
standing army. the armed tyranny in the times 
fs 
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ation 688 it was adopted as a fundamental 
—— that te armies were illegal and inconsistent 
with freedom, and for one hundred years afterwards the 
great towns of our land could not boast of a single bar- 
racks or a soldier, except the arsenals of Portsmouth 
and Dover might be included in the account. Then a 
great orator ‘be hatham, and Chatham, mind 
you, was no reformer, no red republican—Chatham de- 
clared, From the moment you erected a barracks in 
the neighbourhood of your large towns, from that mo- 
ment farewell to the liberties of Englaud” [loud cheers). 
The wars of the French Republic came, and these wars 
not only placed Europe under military subjection, but 
raised up forts and fortifications all over England, 
we became a great fghting people, and have ever since, 


whether in peace or in war, been ually raising the 
powers of military defence, and the army. 
We have now 120,000 men equi to be sure, spread 


all over the world, for we have forty colonies to keep; 
but we have what our ancestors would not for a moment 
have tolerated—we bave barracks in the neighbourhood 
of all our large towns [cheers]. Now I wish to draw the 
attention of the people of Enyland, as far as I have the 
privilege of speaking to them, to this fact, that you can- 
not have freedom and self-government unless you have 
also a spirit of order and tranquillity pervading all 
classes [cheers]. I do not come here to flatter the 
people, any more than to flatter governments and 
princes. the people have been more flattered than 
either governmests and princes (hear, hear], and very 
much to their inj I tell the people, that if they 
want to do away with armies they must imbibe the spirit 
of order [cheers]; for if they have not this spirit, and 
get into confusion, they are too apt to borrow the wea- 
pons of despotic power [loud cheers], and to cut short 
the liberty of those who with them. While we 
preach these doctrines, while we proclaim that stand 
armies and increasing armaments are inconsistent wit 
human liberty, and while we proclaim the policy of 
abolishing armed power, we also declare, that it can 
only be accomplished by the people becuming capable of 
self-governmentand of preserving order. I am aware that 
at these meetings on the continent we are treading upon 
delicate ground—ground which is difficalt and dangerous 
—but I do think the governments of Europe have as 
much reason as the tax-payers to thank us fur our visits. 
The real danger of European governments is not in war. 
I was told, two years ago, that there was danger of a 
European war. No one tells me that now. That is 
not the danger: the danger everywhere is financial 
1 Ho can we get more money? is the outcy. 
hey can get money at time, because there have 
been one or two good harvests; but does any man 
with a bead upon his shoulders, and who finds himself 
worthy to take a place in the government of a country 
—does apy such man think that the governments of 
Europe could be maintained with two successive bad 
harvests, such as those which come in a cycle of every ten 
. No; this event would plunge the whole of 
urope again into the vortex of revolution [cheers]. 
This is what I think everybody must admit; aud when 
I see in the time of good harvests throughout the world 
the governments neglecting to lay in a store for the 
future—neglecting to lay up corn in the land of Egypt 
I cannot help th — of the old chancellor who said, 
“Go forth, my son and see with what little wisdom the 
world is governed [cheers]. We, however, go forth 
on our own mission—we go forth to rouse the mind of 
nations on this question fcheers). I think nothing o 
the taunts with w we are molested. I have alva; 
been laughed at for having some U in my head; 
but I have always made the discovery that whatever is 
founded in — and reason must prevail [cheers]. I 
have lived long enough to see that those who cry out 
with so much boldness against our principles, and who 
nthem with the r acrimony, have not much 
confidence in the truth of their own system, and may be 
found bard by listening to what we have got o say, 
while the look in their terror not unlike tLat child who 
made a disturbance at night in passing through the 
churchyard to frighten away the ghosts of own 
imagination [laughter and cheers]. They call us bad 
names, but they come and listen ; and presently we come 


to get noticed in the long nose Charivari style—they im- 
mortalise you in the long nose publication [great 
laughter). Nevertheless, the Charivari must admit that 


men of mind and influence belong to the frateruity. No 
ably qualified for the task of procisiming the principle 
a i or t proc 
— 5 — men better than M. Garardin, the editor of 
the most eminent journal of the continent, and M. 
one of the ablest and most spirited of writers 
[cheers]. We have also met here a great host of German 
rofessors, and one has just spoken to you from America, 
Dr. Hitchcock, and a more eminent geologist cannot be 
r 
abit to the tion of great es 
religion and 2 morals, in science and in literature 
that the German mind plunges to the bottom of every 
— — Who, then, could be better adapted ſor great 
des and for great N Give them time. Next 
time when we come, they will be all on our side [great 
. We have entered upon this movement at a 
moment of great difficulty, at a moment when we are 


likely to be subjected to the greatest ble tesis; and 
those who are inclined to ridicule us we are going 
over Europe amid fortifications and encampments, 


telling people to disarm [laughter]. I do not see any 
reason why we should notdoso. I don’t see why we 
should not tell nations mutually to put it all away. Na- 
tions are r themselves it, and we come forth 
to tell them to do so no longer. But we experience this 
2 in Germany, that it has been the scene of events 
tow we must pot aliude—and I shall only allude to 
them to say, Brethren, be of heart and do not 
despair 8}; and we find them (the Germans) 
deeply interested in a | question connected with 
their own locality. I will only say on this point, that 1 
wens 1 the 8 ry . to eee as they would 

e done by themselves, and leave other to e 
their own affairs themselves 1— 44 os kets 
nevertheless received both from Germany and France a 
great amount of sympathy, and the weaker powers 
naturally look upon our principles as a safeg to be 
preserved from the dominancy of the stronger. And 1 
wish to show to the stronger powers that they have as 
much interest in this question as the weaker ; 
for as long as their old policy is pursued, so 
long will their own difficulties mu tiply, Can 
they sup the on of enormous military 
power wil prevent revolution? In 1847 I went 


and | of anything being done for the peace 


| reforms 


through all the courts of Europe, with the exception of 
that of the Pope, and I found kings everywhere dressed 
in regimentals, and their ante-rooms filled with soldiers 
and their fortifications well replenished with troops 

1848 came, and all over the continent, as I have said 
before, thrones tumbled like a house of cards. I, there- 
fore, can appeal to governments and kings, as well as 
taxpayers and the people, to help a cause that will bless 
and benefit them all. And I say, if any of them have 
no hopes that we will do any good—if they admit our 
principle is true, and don’t — us, because they doubt 
our success—I will say that would 

tain such hopes of humanity as to be driven to despair 
of nations, the 
welfare of governments, and the happiness of man 
[loud cheers}. 


The question was then put to the Congress, and 
the 1— unanimously adopted. 

The next proposition was announced for discussion 
as follows :— 

This reiterates its strong disapprobation of 
all foreign loans, negotiated for the purpose of furnish- 
ing to one people the means of slaughtering another. 

M. Drucker, of Amsterdam, spoke in its support, 
introduced by the remark from Mr. Richard, that 
he came from Holland, where next to England loans 
were mostin repute. M. Drucker was of opinion 
thet the distribution of twenty-five thousand millions 
in stocks among the various nations was a powerful 
guarantee for peace, — the people were 
oppressed to raise the cost of national debts and 

e standing armies, the bane of our age. He called 
attention to the fact that in those countries which 
were the most largely concerned in these stocks 
ess in a constitutional manner, as in 
Eugland, Holland, and Belgium, while the contrary 
was the case in countries without credit, like Greece 
and Spain. He indulged in some very severe re- 
fiections on the dishonesty of Spain towards her 
creditors. The friends of peace were bound to 
endeavour to reduce the national debts generally, 
and also to compel all Governments to fulfil 
their engagements, though not at the cannon’s 
mouth, as was Lord Palmerston’s plan. For carry- 
ing out the objects of the Congress, funds were 
necessary ; and for these one should apply to the 
holders of governmental secarity, because these are 
the most interested in the preservation of peace. 
If for every one hundred florins only one cent 
were given, the sum realized would be very con- 
siderable. He believed that he could promise from 
Holland alone the influence of five hundred millions 
of capital. 

M. Emits pe Girarpin reminded the Congress of 
the old proverb, Money is the sinews of war.“ It 
was true that certain of the democratic party were 
ot opinion that war was the only means by which 
they could regain their lost liberties, but how much 
better would it be to apply the money to u-eful 
purposes, To carry on war they came to them for 
money, and then for more money, and then for 
more still, They had only to reiuse the money, 
and they made war impossible. No loan no war. 
That man must be branded with disgrace who 
would at all assist such a bloody purpose. 

M. Zacuania, of Stettin: The German Zollverin 
had drawn those states included in it cluser 
together and rendered war between them more im- 

ible even than the German league. A Zollverin 
or the whole world would be a powerful security 


against any war. 
The Congress then adjourned. 


THIRD DAY'S SITTING. 

The third day’s sitting was opened on Saturday 
morning, atten o'clock, when several new members 
were announced, among whom was Professor Liebig, 
of Giessen, whose name was received with a round 
of applause. A letter was received from Professor 
Charles Biedermann, of Leipsig, regretting that the. 
present state of Schleswig-Holstein would not per- 
mit him to attend the sitting, Another letter from 
the Archbishop of Paris was also communicated, 
containing a general recognition of the Christian 
idea which the members of the Congress are seeking 
to realize. 

The fourth proposition of the programme, That 
this reiterates its strong disapprobation of 
all foreign loans, negotiated for the purpose of fur- 
nishing to one people the means of slaughtering 
another,“ having been accepted unanimously, 

The Rev. Mr. Courway, a native North American 
Indian, of the Chippaway tribe, moved the fifth 
resolution 

That this Congress, acknowledging the ciple of 
1 recognises it to be the ote rinnt of 
every state to regulate its own affairs. 


He said: When, sixteen years ago, I lived with my 
brethren on the other of the ocean, I never 
thought the time would come when I should enter 
a city like this to hear and speak of peace. I am 
the first of my le who has journeyed so far east 
as this. But the time will come when the great 
chain of brotherhood will gird the whole earth. 
Yesterday, as I was walking in the streets of Frank- 
fort, I admired the splendid establishments which 
adorn the city. I learnt that those beautiful 
＋ were once covered with military works. 
ow these fortifications have been removed, to give 
comfort and convenience to the peaceable, and the 
inhabitants now enjoy the blessings of nature, 
where once were seen the evil works of man, Just 
as one mountain is suddenly raised above the 
plains, but receives gradual additions, so will the 
ple cause this union to increase in height ; at first, 

A will be a small elevation, then a hill, and then a 
mountain, A few years ago, and men would not have 
believed that the thoughts, nay, the very words of 
man, would soon be transmitted over plains, through 
mountains, and under seas, as is now done by 
means of the telegraph, thousands of miles in a few 


be sorry to enter-| | 


minutes ; and shall not the great thought of peace 
be transmitted and succeed? Do not such lessons 
teach man tothink nothing impracticable which is 
good? The instrument I am about to exhibit, sir, 
is no sign of our martial tendencies, it is no sword, 
but the of peace of the aboriginal tribes of 
America, speaker here produced a long pi 

ornamented with feathers, and handing it to the 
President, said, I here deliver to the President 
this of peace in the name of my brethren in 


the valley of the Rhine and Danube, No more 


shall the people under the burden of war; 
most devoutly do I believe in the of the 
time when all men will consent to live in peace” 
[great applause). 


The Pazsrpent here signified that on account of 
the pressure of time, each speaker would be limited 
to a quarter of an hour, especially as the Committee 
had a seventh proposition to submit. 


Dr. Wait, of Frankfort, said, it could no lon 
be ee to the aristocrats of society to involve 
their countries in war. He, however, must con- 
sider that the man who fought for the rights of his 
country and the welfare of family was justified 
in 80 doing. 

Dr. Bopznstezpt, of Berlin, recommended to the 
Congress to take the Schleswig-Holstein case in 
band, and did not doubt that by the influence they 
enjoyed in their own country the members would 
succeed in conducting the question now disputed 
in arms on the Eider to a ful solution. He 
believed that, by publishing its views on this subject 
through the press, the Congress would be able to 
raise up an opinion not to be resisted. Not only on 
the interests of but on those of right, would 
the question then be decided. The speaker was 
proceeding to comment upon the relations of Schlies- 
wig-Holstein and Denmark when he was inter- 
- by 

e Paxerpent, who called the attention of the 
orator to the sixth minute of the PS 
which runs thus :—* Since the aim of the Congress 
is of perpetual and universal interest, every spraker 
is requested to avoid digressions to present political 
events.“ 

A long discussion in French, English, and German 
ensued, in closing which Mr. Conos said, that if 
Denmark and Schleswig had sent deputies to the 
Congress, men would Seve been found capable of 
— a decisive opinion upon the question in 

ebate. 


The Presipent said, he had intervened, not on 
account of any difference between his own opinions 
and those of Dr. Bodenstedt, but aolely®on account of 
the standing orders, The President, Dr. Jaup, re- 
ferred to the various results of the congresses held 
since 1793 to settle political questions arising out of 
interventions, and drew a conclusion in favour of the 
principle of non · intervention. 


Mr. Epwarp Miatt, who was received with hearty 
cheering, said, that it was not his intention to allude 
even remotely to the deeply interesting, and, av it 
appeared to him, very significant incident which had 
just taken place in the tuibune, He thought it 
ane veges | to say as much, because some of the re- 
marks which he might address to the Congress might 
be so interpreted, and, therefore, he thought fit, in 
the outset, distinetly to disclaim such a purpose. 
But he was convinced that if there were one class 
of ns whom more than another it behoved so- 
ciety to put dowa to their proper level of insignifi- 
cance, it was your self-styled practical men. He 
did not mean those who, having « nouon in their 
heads, set themselves rudely about the task of work~ 
ing it out, but those who arrogated to themselves 
the title as emphatically, if not exclusively, descrip- 
tive of them, and whose only mode of proving their 

ht to it was that of recommending, in relation to 

great philanthropic movements, that noth 
should be done. They were a numerous 
it would be well to describe their characteristics. 
They knew no difference between a difficulty and an 
impossibility. In relation to every grand attempt 
to elevate and spiritualize humanity, they moved as 
snails with their home of comfort and reputation on 
their backs, and with horns protruding a long way 
before them, in order to have timely notice of obsta- 
cles—which, whenever they descried, as they che- 
rished no Dips moe attachment to any ular 
principle, they simply turned back and took another 
These persons, whilst others were giving 
ttle, like Bunyan’s Greatheart, to the Giant De- 
spair, were — in sitting still, wringing their 
hands, and predicting ſallure— but the moment the 
foe was laid prostrate, they were sure to step forward 
7 have a a eee tp — 
argest share of the honours rea t um 
Never did noble-hearted 1 together to 
ioneer a way through the dense jungle of human 
orance and ravity, but these practical men, 
like gnats, assem in swarms to sing their lictle 
monotonous, tiny song of disco t—to give 
utterance to some cant cry about impr actica 
and Utopianism, and to cavil at what was out of 
power either to retard or to destroy. He was sick 
of the class and of their self-complacent pretensions, 
and he thought it was a reflection upon the intelli- 


gence and manliness of the “ge such men 
in houses of legislature and in the continued 
to exercise so much influence. (Mr. Miall) 


La point to a better specimen of a really prao- 
man, He who said, Let me but make the 
22 and I will leave who will to 
their a,’ was thoroughly practical. He 
knew human nature, and how to deal withit. He 
saw in it someth machinery, and made 


2 
his approaches to it accordingly. That is the plan 
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trethod of ng an end to War, 
false — oe of — war r 
make our a to the intelligence an A 
science of the various civilized peoples of Earope 
America, certain that ff our principle it a rig! 
dur efforts in this direction cannot be lost. 
Tation pointed to non-intervention on the ground, that 
it is for the interest of states to be self-regulated. 
(the speaker) was an ardent friend of the principle of 
gelf-regulation. That was the key-principte of his 
treed. He insisted upon its not 
merely in relation to states, but to individuab - dbut 
he would refrain from recounting the : 
which he deemed it to apply, leet 6 
should be guilty of a violation of the priweſple he 
had risen to recommend. He might remark, how- 
ever, that he had no faith in the of ehiselling 
humanity into shapes of comeliness. He had no 
faith in fire and tongs to transform wen, of 
to fix their external manifestations. He hed 
no faith in organized physical foree ag an 
agent for bettering the condition of nations. True 
virtue must grow out of society, and cannot be 
hammered into it. The changes which tend perma- 
nently to elevate and refine humanity must be 
brought about by gentler, quieter, and more invisible 
influences—influences which come down to us from 
above. They who were courageously — those 
influences, diffusing information, stimulating intelli- 
gence, attracting and refining the sympathies of 
men, were engaged in a more practical work tha. 
ever they would be in res to statesmen with 
their intrigues and their standing armies, to help 
them in the accomplishment of their purposes, This 
was the special business of the Congress —to lift up 
to euch a conspicuous position as would attract to- 
wards it the attention of all nations the principle 
they sought to commend, They had been laughed 
at for coming to Frankfort, the very centre, accord- 
ing to some, of political intrigues and warlike pur- 
poses, Even if this description of Frankfort was a 
correct one, he saw in it only an additional reason 
for coming thither, It will serve as the dark back- 
ground to bring out into stronger relief the bright 
truth which we wish to enforce. We are come here 
to plant a hoble principle. Let who will affirm that 
our mission is in vam, and that as soon as we leave 
the city all that has been uttered here will be for- 
gotten, buried once more under the turbulent current 
of human passions—he would venture to tell such 
an one, that he must be profoundly igrorant both of 
the vital energies of truth itself. and of the general 
tendencies and susceptibilities of human nature, He 
verily believed that many who sneered at this enter 
prise were, in reality, afraid of its success; and that 
if we could read the heart, we should discover that 
the expression of contempt upon the Ip was nota 
correct representation of the feeling which agitated 
the bosom, Such efforts as these cannot fall; and, 
more perhaps than any other, they will hasten on 
the period when all nations will cherish towards 
each other the sentiments of fraternity. After a few 
more obeervations in vindication of the course taken 
by the Congress, Mr. Miall closed his speech, which 
had been frequently interrupted by applause, amid 
loud and general cheering. 


The resolution having deen unanimousiy adopted, 


Mr. Ein Buruitt occupied the tribune, and 
submitted the following resolution ;— 

That this Congress recommends all the friend« of peace to 
prepare puble opinion, in their respective countries, for the 
convocation of a congress of the representatives of the various 
> with a view to the formation of a code of international 
aw. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I deeply regret that 
the task has devolved upon me, to present to this 


assembly a proposition which has been denominated 
America rom the attention which the frends of 
pe.oe in ‘the United States have given to its develop- 


ment and advocacy during the last twenty years— I refer 
to the convocation and establishment of a Congress and 
Higu Court of Nations for the »egulation of their inter- 
‘course, and for the adjustment of the difficulties which 
may arise between them, arcording to the principles of 
ustice embodied in a well-defined code of international 
aw. I had hoped that some one of my countrymen 
would have been prepared to bring t the dis of 
this question a force of argument, end clearness of illus- 
tration, befitting a subject of such grave importance. 
But, as no member of the American delegation is thus 
prepared to develop the proposition, I beg leave merely 
to state, as succinctly as I can, the principal points and 
considerations which it involves. In the first place, 
then, permit me to say, that the measure propused Ts not 
American, either in origin or argument. It had taken 
shape and form in the public mind before America was 
discovered as a world, or born asa nation, It is as old 
as the idea of international law; and, with that idea, it 
has come down to us from the earliest times, expanding 
aus it descended, through Egyptians and Persians, 
through Greeks and Romans, through the chaos of the 
dark ages, through confederacies and couneils, leagues 
and diets of Jater periods, down to the congresses and 
conferences of the last century. In 1622, beſore a single 
‘English colony was established in North America, and 
nearly one hundred years before the Abbé de St. Pierre 
had written a word upon the subject, a French author, 
‘in a work entitled, “Le Nouveau Cynée,” elaborated 
the proposition which is submitted to your consideration 
to a fulness of development far surpassing the limits 
which the present advocates of the measure would pre- 
Scribe to ite operations, He proposed the convocation end 
establishment of a great International Senate, composed 
of a representative from every recognised kingdom or go- 
verument in the world, a body which should not only serve 
asa perpetual court of equity and arbitration, but also asa 
standing convention or congress, to project and propose 
great international works of improvement,—such as the 
connexion of rivers, seas, and oceans, by ship canals, and 
enterprises of a similar character, About acentury and a 
half after the publication of this work, a higher autho. 
rity, and more distinguished name than that of the 
#uony mous writer to whom . 


„ 


and 
name of Kmantrel Kant ts ident 
de un act Of infustiee to the 
mem to werde to the Almeticah mind & pl 
had preserted to the World With wach Cleariess 
force, before it was ever mentioned of either side 


att 


#ing the idea Of & trut pubdlic law, 
the differences between nations would be : 


by civil eed ies those between itdividuais tre 
determined by ci 


wre, instead of resorting to 

war, a ns of redr 0 only. barians. er 
distinguished authorities might be cite to prove that 
an American idea. To France 


the proposition is not 
and Gerenany delones 


to France and an fs the 
ing Roe whe N perfect 


of a World-embra-| 
cing 
of their mighty mind. Whatever We have done ia 
America, in reference to this question, we have done as 
their disciples, For twenty years we have wrought upon 


duce our Government 
the other govern- 


re public theet- 


their idea, and endeavoured toi 


More then 
— to demonstrate its 


e 

memorials ih its favour to the General 
Government et Wash . The resolutions ! 
by . of Massachusetts in 1844 embrace | 
he propositions almost exactly as defined by Emanuel | 
ant in | is is its language :—** That it is our 
earnest desire that the Government of the United States 
would take measures for obtaining the consent of the 
powers of Ch¥isréndom to the establishment of a General | 
Congress of Nations, for the purpose of settlinz the 
orinciples of international law, and of tatabifhiog & 
fiigh Court of Nations, to adjudge all teses of ditficalty | 
which may be brought before them.” This scheme pro- ) 
pores, to use the term of that distinguished writer, to 
realize the idea of a true public law,“ by the — pro- 
cess by which such an important object could be 
attained: first, by defining and settling the principles of | 
international law; and then by establishing a High 
Court of Nationa, which K. | interpret and apply 
those principles to the adjudication of such questions as 
shoul be submitted to its arbitration. Here, then, are 
two great and distinet steps to be taken, to organize the 

society of nations upon a basis of fixed law and order. 

The resolution before us limits our deliberations to the 

first of these steps; and to that I will confine my re- 

marks, feeling assured that the one must inevitably 

follow the other in quick succession. The sole object of 
a Congress of Nations, according to the language of the 

resolution, is to provide the world with a well-defined, 

authoritative code of international law. This has been 

acknowledged by eminent jurists, and proved by cen- 

turies of painful experience, to be the great want of the 

commonwealth Of nations. A forcible writer, in demon- 

strating this necessity, remarks :— 

Few persons are ware how unrettled and imperfect le the 
reeent law of: nations. Neither Grotius nor his com 
avefnrntshed a cote of internationalla®, Ther not 

the requisi'e 8 and the have given u- only a complla- 
on of prévedi Hts, opiniona, and arguments. It is the work not 
of Wetelators, bat of tees; no law-making power was ever 
cone rned in enacting any of ite s atuter; and ell its « 

bas resulted ‘rom the Geferenée spontunsously paid to the ge 
and rradition of its compilers, It is not law, but argument; 
not decrees, but rules; pot a code, but & treatise ; and rnd 
nations are at liberty, ef@ept from the foree of custom and 
public opinion, to adopt or reject it as they please. 


We do not propose to set aside the system of maxims, 
opinions, and precedents, which Grotius and his com- 
mentators produeed for the regulation of internativnal 
nociety ; or to weaken the homage which the world has 
accorded to that system. But if it is to continue to be 
the only recognised basis of international negotiations, 
treaties, intercourse, and society; if it 3 to be accepted, 
in ide coming ages of enlightened civilization, aa & 
universal common law among nations, then we do insist, 
that it shall not only retaia the sponteneous and tradi- 
tionary pe accorded to it by the civilized world, 
but that it shall aleo acquire the authority which the 
suffrage of nations can only give to it through the 
solemn forms of legislation. That legislation cannot be 
secured, in this age of constitutions, without an inter- 
hational legislature, or 4 congress of nations, in which 
ench shall be equitably represented. The only work 
assigned to this international assembly would de, co 
revise and reconstract the present code of international 
law, and then to prevent it to the national latures 
which they represented, for their — 

an, visionary 


tion. Now, is there anything Uto or 
n, this task might 
represent- 


ing, we might assume, of the 
world? Or, in other, words, if a man like Hage 
Grotius was able, in the seventeenth century, by 

unaided talents, to create from the chaos of the past, an 
almost perfeet system of intérnational jurisprudence, 
and, by the sheer force of his genius and learning, to 
give to that system almost universal authority, bave we 
not every reason to-believe that a chosen body of wise 
and learned men, sele ted from many nations, enlight- 
ened by the experience of the past, and by the principles 
of the present, age, and devoting their — energies 
to the gréat work, would give to it such a perfection of 
finish, such force of reasoning, and such clearness of 
illustration, as would at once render it of universal 
authority and obligation. But let us reduce the 
proposition to a practical rtality. Let us suppose 
that we have carried all the preliminary stages 
of the measure ; that we have poured a flood of 
light upon the public miad throughout the world in re- 
gard to the guilt and ruin of war; that we have roused 
the millions of the people to pour their united voices 
upon the ears of parliaments, national assemblies, and 
cabinets, until statesmen and legislators have been con- 
strained to take up the work Yn earnest, Let us sup 
pose, even, that the basis of representation has been 
settled and atlopted, ahd that the Congress of Nations 
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xed to ite statutes the bet Of thelr tuffrage, and 


it was complete. it fe the common law of the 5. 
It bears the superscripuon of their. sovereiguty. is 
the masterpiece of constitutional tion, the grand- 
est manifestation of the public mind ever produced by the 
representative principle. It is the law of the nations in 
every popular, legislative, and moral sense; and in each 
of these senses it is the law of every mation that partici- 
pated in its enactment. Then have we not reason to 
believe that the peoples would not permit any violation 
of its statutes without visiting the act with Ybeir ener- 
getic reprobation? But the resolution before us seems 
to invite rather timidly the friends of peace in different 
countries to * the public mind for the adoption of 
such a code, and for the condition which it Involves. It 
sems to intimate that this preparation is a work yet to 
be commenced, or, at least, in the incipient stage of 
— — Non all the si of the times that [ can 
distinguish indicate that this preparation is already far 
advanced, The morning light of the good time oe 
every where — a og the eyes of those whe 

looking and longtng its appeeriig. Everywhere 


Everywhere new agencies and 
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dividuals and communities? It is to give the world 
an ocean-penti tage, to make home evétywhete, and 
all nations neighbours. Thesé are the material mani- 
festations of that idea of universal brotherhood which is 


now permeating the a mind in different countries, 
and them 


kind in Divide revelation. They are the methénical 
efforts of civilization to demonstrate that sublime trath 
— God hath made of one blood all nations of men.“ 
Mr. Currie, of New York, delivered a to 
which we have referred above, as of singular humour 
and eloquence ; but of which we regret we can give 
no extended report. 
The sixth 18 was then put and carried. 
The Rev. Henry Ricnanbd then entered the 
tribune, and moved: 


That the thanks of this Congress be presented— 


1. To the Burgomasters and Senate of Frankfort, for 
the hospitable readiness with which they have 
granted permission to Congréss to assemble in this 


free city. 
2. To the 3 Local mittee, for the ad- 
Mmiradle skill and indefatigable exrnestiess and 
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activity with which they have co-operated with | their families, and sons from their paren 


the English deputation in making all the neces- 
sary preparations for the Congress. And 
3. To the Lutheran Consistory, for their kindness 
, in granting for the use of thé Congress the 
magnificent building in which it has been our 
privilege to meet. 


I have requested permission of the President to pro- 
pose this resolution to the Congress, because, with one 
exception, there is no other person that can speak upon 
it with so much feeling as I can. When Mr. Burritt 
and myself first came to Frankfort, we had not a single 
personal acquaintance in the city. We knew but one 
gentleman by correspondence, and, on our arrival, our 
only help was to make ourselves. known to him. The 
— to whom I allude was Dr. Varrentrapp; but 

e certainly was a hest in himself [cheers]. Our first 
duty was to obtain permission from the authorities for 
holding the 128 Considerable doubts had been 
éntertained in England as to our succeeding in this 
point, owing to the peculiar political circumstances of 
Germany at the moment. But what was the fact? 
We sent in our application, in writing, to the Senate 
one day, and the very next day we~receiveti, in due 
official form, a full and unconditional permission [loud 
cheers]. Our next step was to organize a local Committee 
to aid us in making the necessary preparations. Our 
main reliance here, again, was Dr. Varrentrapp, and I 
cannot adequately express the gratitude I feel to him for 
the invaluable services he rendered us. He gave up 
his house, he gave up his time, he gave up his eminent 
talents—he gave up the zeal, earnestness, and inde. 
fatigable energy of his character, to the work he 
had taken in hand [loud cheers]. He gathered around 
1imself a number of other gentlemen not less devoted 
who have laboured unceasingly, in various ways—and 

ou ses the result in the adniirable arrangements that 
have been made for your accommodation and entertain 
ment — your stay at Frankfort [cheers]. The 
third part of the duty devolving upon us, was to secure 
the use of some convenient building in which the Con- 
gress might be held. From the first our hopes had 
been directed towards St. Paul’s church, whose renown 
had been spread throughout the whole world, in con- 
nexion with that great assembly which met here two 
years since, to endeavour to realize the bright vision of 
German unity. But there was this difficulty in the 
way. Ever since the occupation of this building b 
the Central Parliament, a sort of superstitious sacred- 
ness had attached to the place, in the estimation of all 
Germans, and of the inhabitants of Frankfort in par- 
ticular. Like the chamber in which some beloved 
child or relative had expired, they were unwilling that 
the spot should be profaned by being converted to any 
other use; and from the moment when that assembly 
was dissolved, until we met here three days ago, no 
meeting had been permitted to gather within these 
walls. But I suppose they thought that, it there were 
any assembly worthy to succeed their great Parliament, 
it was the Peace Congress; and therefore, for the first 
time, they broke through their rule, and placed it at 
our disposal (loud — And I trust and believe 
that nothing has occurred during the Congress which 
will lead our German friends to consider that we have 
dishallowed a place so consecrated in their estimation. 
I have a great mind to punish some of our English 
friends for their want of faith, by exposing before this 
meeting the misgivings which led them, ost at the 
last moment, to doubt as to their reception here. But 
I will merely say, gemtlemen, have you been ‘muzzled ”’ 
at Frankfort? [laughter.] And now I want the English 
portion of this assembly, not only to convey their thanks 
to the various parties mentioned in this resolution, but 
to express their sentiments towards the German le 
in general. I have never been more impressed with the 
mischievous character of national udices, than since 
my visit to this country. We were all aware, that long 
hereditary hatreds and jealousies had existed between 
England and France, and had kept their peoples apart. 
I thank God, that those feelings are, I believe, rapidly 
disappearing [cheers]. But I for one, certainly was 
not aware, that such a 8 prejudice — in 
Germany against England. equently have we been 
met with the declaration, that England is the greatest 
enemy of Germany. One celebrated man whom we 
met at Rome. a man venerable for his age, and vene- 
rable for his genius and learning, was so full of patriotic 
ardour and indignation on the subject, that I began to 
fear at one time, from the vehement language and 
menacing gestures with which he urged this aceusation, 
2 he was about to avenge the wrongs of his country, 
there and then, on my unfortunate person laughter}. 
And I am sorry to woe A that we have found the same 
sentiment very generally prevalent, even among intelli- 
gent men. My countrymen, I want you to take this 
opportunity of giving emphatic contradiction to that 
suspicion which haunts the minds of our German 
brethren [loud and long continued cheering]. Are we 
the enemies of Germany? [loud eries of “no, no.“ Do 
we not rather desire to see Germany powerful, united, 
and free? [The entire English delegation arose and 
vehemently cheered this sent t.] Is it not true, that 
when that august assembly met within these walls two 
years ago, there were thousands, I believe I might 
millions of persons in England, whose eyes were directed 
to St. Paul’s church, with as deep an interest, and 
whose hearts throbbed with almost as eager a hope, for 
the rr of the idea of German unity, as the 
children of the fatherland themselves? [loud cheers]. 
Yes, we long to see Germany, not indeed as symbolized 
in the figure above the tribune, with a frowh eoun- 
tenance, and a drawn sword in her hand, but with an ex- 
pression of love and kindness, stretching forth the hand of 
friendship to other countries; and then I will venture 
to say, that land will be the very first to step forth 
and grasp that hand and welcome united Germany into 
the sisterhood of nations [loud and long continued 
2 In regard to the general question, I will 
say but few words. We have been admonished again 
and again, that we and our Congress would be the 
objects of much ridicule and laughter. Be it eo. We 
were most unworthy to espouse a cause so sacred and 
august. if we had not laid our account with meeting the 
sneers of the frivolous and the interested, which are, 
and always have been, directed against all large and 
pensions ideas, when first announced to the world 
1 eersl. 2 to the sneerers is this; if there 

¢ any who think that it is a rational thing for intelli- 
gen eings to try to establish right by violence, let 
— laugh !— If there be any who think that it is a 
ph asant fing to have fathers torn from the bosom of 


ts’ arms, and 
sent forth and shot and slaughtered like dogs, and be 
left weltering in their blood, to perish abandoned and 
succourless on the battle-field, let such laugh If there 
be any who think that it is a wise and politic thing for 
nations to stand in presence of each other in an attitude 
of mutual menace and defiance, and, in order to main 
tain that attitude, suffering themselves to be burdened 
with enormous standing armies, which consume their 
resources worte than a plague of locusts, let such 
laugh !—If there be any who think that it is an honour- 
able thing to the philosophy and enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century, that its entire system of civilization 
should be made to rest, not on intelligence, not on 
liberty, not on religion, but upon brute force, in its 
coarsest and most brutal form, let such laugh !—If there 
be any who think that it is a holy and religious thing 
for those nations that, by way of emphasis, call them- 
selves the nations of Christendom, to be seen, in the 
resence of heathens and barbarians, tearing each other 
ike wolves, if there be any who think all this, let 
such laugh! ‘ge cheers}. But for us, who think the 
reverse of all this, we will tell the sneerers that, 
grounded as are our exertions on the most sacred and 
earnest convictions, we will not permit ourselves to be 
turned one hair’s-breadth out of the straight path, along 
which we pursue our object, though all the wits in 
Christendom were to laugh in chorus [cheers]. As to 
the ultimate success of our efforts, my faith is strong. 
— I be permitted for the sake of an illustration, to 
make one personal allusion. Last year, after the Con 
gress at Paris, tly exhausted in body and min 
y by ill-health and partly by the labour and fatigue 

ad endared in conne sion with that assembly, I retired to 
a small sea-port town in my native country of Wales 
to enjoy a little rest and relaxation. I remembér well 
one day, while oppressed with that despondency which 
is produced by iit health and reaction after great excite- 
ment, I was gazing into the harbour, and sat a large 
vessel, dee ly embedded in the mud that had been 
left as a seditment by the retiring tide. What an enor- 
mous amount of mechanical force, thought I to myself, 
would be necessary to lift this huge ship from this spot, 
and carry it to yonder ocean. By what means can it be 
removed from its sunken bed. While I was yet medi- 
tating, I beheld the first faint rippling wavelet of the 
returning tide stealing along, an gently lave the keel 
of the vessel. And is it possible, I thought, that an 
agent so feeble can ever succeed in moving it from its 

ace? ButI continued to watch, and saw the waters 
increasing and swelling, until in about an hour I beheld 
the whole of that mighty mass, with its wood and iron, 
and rigging, tossed like a feather on the top of the wave, 
and, in the course of the evening, I saw it, ‘with spread- 
ing canvass, going forth trom the harbour, and borne 
onward grantly and gallantly towards its destination, 
on the bosom of the waters. Yes, I said to my own 
faithless and desponding heart, I will accept this as a 
symbol. The cause of permanent and universal peace 
lies thus stranded and zunk in the foul mud of preju- 
dices, left behind Ly centuries of violence and blood. 
And how is it to be removed? Not by mechanical force 
of any kind, but bv the power of an enlightened public 
opinion; feeble at the first as the rippling wavelet I saw 
an hour ago,kissing the keel of that vessel. But the waters 
are rising. I hear already the deep, murmuring s und of 
their approach, and they will continue to rise and 
expand, and swell in bulk and volume, until the noble 
vessel shall be fairly lifted from its place. Yes, 1 do 
not despsir to live to see the time (and in that confi- 
dence I will return and take my humble place among 
the crew), when it shall go forth with outspread sails on 
the broad ocean, having flying at ite mast-head, not 
the union-jack of England, not the American stars and 
stripes, not the tricolor of France, not even the symbol 
of the United German nation, which is ever waving 
around and above us here, but something better, holier, 
than any or all of these—the broad banner of universal 
— having inscribed upon it as a motto, that 
sublime utterance of divine love, ‘‘God hath made of 
one blood all natiotis of men to dwell on the face of the 
earth” [loud and protracted cheering}. 

The resdlution having been carried by a¢clama- 
tion, the following was proposed, spoken to b 
MM, Cormenin and Girardin, and carried unan 
mously :— 


That this Con s would express its disapprobation of duels 

between individuals no lees than edge between ations, 

and that ans member of the Congress who shall be engaged in 

my — hall be considered as losing his right of membership 
y that fact. 


It was also resolved :— 


This Congress recommends that the next meeting of the 
friends of universal peace should be held in London in 1851, 


A resolution respecting the printing and eireu- 
lation of a report ef. the proceedings, closed the 


Congress. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE DSLEGATES AND VISITORS. 


To provide for the accommodation and comfort of 
between 400 and 600 persone, for a week in foreign 
city, must be acknowledged to be a task of no little 
difficulty, and we are sure we are expressing only 
the sentiments of all in gratefully acknowledging 
the exertions in that respect. We have heard no 
complaints of the Committee from any quarter. The 
approach of the great autumnal fair made it ho easy 
matter to provide accommodation for so large a 
number, but this difficulty was happily surmounted, 
Frankfort abounds in splendid hotels, many of 
which are fitted up in a 1 style, and“ make 
up” from 100 to 200 beds. It contains some of the 
finest streets of a city in the north of Europe, and, 
in point of cleanliness, will perhaps bear away the 
palm from all. Besides the mark of respect shown 
to the Conference by the authorities, in granting the 
use of St. Paul's church for the deliberations, several 
public institutions were liberally opened to its mem- 
bers, on the production of their tickets, including 
two Museums, the Public Library, Berthman’s Mu- 
seum, containing Daunecher's masterpiece of sculp- 
ture of Aride, and the Kaisersaal, containing the 
portraits of all the German Emperors, After the 
close of each day’s sitting, the majority of members 
dined together at a pavilion in the Mainlust, in the 
public gardens outside the city, On Sunday, divine 
service was performed in St. Paul's church, which 


was granted for the use of the members of the Con- 

ress. In the morning, there was a crowded atten- 
— both of Englishmen and Germans (amongst 
the former Mr. Cobden Was conspicuous) to hear Mr. 
Burnet, who delivered an eloquent and appropriate 
discourse. In the afternoon, addresses, bearing on 
the — — of peace, were delivered by Mr. Cop way, 
the fn ah chief; Mr. Hamilton, of Aylesbury ; and 
an Americah minister. 

On Monday, the were to take a trip to 
Heidelberg, returning in the é*enihg—on Tuesday, 
to visit Wiesbaden, whete an entettainment was to 
be given in honout of the Ameriean tes, after 
which they Were to proceed to Mayerite-on-the- 
Rhine, the chief fortress of the German Confederas 
tidn and the bitthplace of Guteriburg, the inventor 
of printing. On Wednesday, the English and 
American delegates and visitors were probably en- 
tertained by the citizens of Frankfort, on 
Thursday (this day) they start on their homeward 
journey, expecting to reach London about noon on 
Saturday. 


The following is a list of places from whieh delegates 
were sent :— 


Accrington Edenbridge Paisley 
Aberdeen Frome Plymooth 
bingdon Gravesend Pickering 
Amsel, near Ware | Gloucester Paris 
Glasgow Pontefratt 
Alton G wich — — 
Andover Hitchin Peckham 
Bath aletead Ramegate 
—— — > * Rye 4 
Da * e " 
2 r Richmond, Yorkin, 
Berkhamstead Holmfirth ae on 
Bristol Hexham ading 
Brussels Henley-on-Thames | Stockton-on-T eés 
les andsworth treet 
irminghah ofl Stirling 
Bury, Lancashite wich St. Austell 
Borougbbridge éndal Sabden 
Bradford, Yorkshire oo nee trood, Kent 
„ ettering tock port 
Batile Kirkcaldy Southampton 
Bridgewater London 80 Gloucester#. 
Bury St. Edmunds | Leighton Buzzard | South Sbjelds 
Boston, Lincolneb, | Leeds 8towma) ket 
Batterrea Lincoln Sheffield 
Biackburn Luton Sunderland 
Colehester Lisseux Studdoiph Hul, 
Cirencester Lewes embrokeshire 
Cardiff Leicester harbe 
Chelmsford Litueborough Tooting, Upper 
Coventry Leominster aunton 
Christehurch Lys mington Uxbridge 
Carmarthen Liston Uppin ham 
Cuesbhuut Liver pool United Btates— 
Clifton Lianbrynmalr Mirrourl 
Colebrook Dale Maidstone Caneda 
Croydon Melkebam Michigan 
Camber well Manefield Indiona 
Dorking Macclesfield New York 
Darlington Mitehem, Surrey Geneva 
Dover Menohester ennsylvania 
Doncaster Margate biladelphia 
Downham Merton, Surrey Whitehaven 
Dorchester Mir id Wallingford 
Driffield Nottingham Wrexzbam 
Dundee North Shields W orcester 
Derby Northam pton Wisbeach 
Dadiey Newcastie-on-Tyne | Woolwich 
Deptſerd 7 25 Wakefleld 
Evinburgh ewport, Monmouth Wandsworth 
Eccles Norwich Woodson, Pembroke 
Enfield Oxford Wigan 
Earith, Huntingdon) Oswertry Vous hal 
Erith, Kent Oldham X ork 


Save or Tas Kino or Hottayp’s Picrvazs.—The 
sale of this splendid collection has been going on at 
the Hague for the last fortnight. For many of the 
works there was a most vering contest between 
the Lr of several continental Courts, 
especially those of Russia, Franee, Prussia, and 
Belgium, and also on aceount of many distinguished 
amateurs, among whom was the Marquis of Hert- 

ee, every case of a commission bein ven on 
the Marquis’s aecount, his firmness prev against 
every opposition, whe t was that of 


„ or private individuals. Several 
e 
es 0 uvre, for 


52 ium, for the Berlin Museum, the * 4 
at Brussels, and for Baron Rothschild. sorre- 
spondent of the Chronicle writes, To see this palace 
now, Whose Walls only one short week ago were 
adorned with do many splendid creations of the 
hands of men both of ancient and of modern times, 
is truly distressing, That N hall, built by thé 
late King, is now disrobed of all its treasures, N 
as it is said, the whole palace is doomed to be 
down. But however regardless the son may be of 
his father’s memory, his father’s exalted tastes, his 
father’s honuuted worth, asthe fostering, — 
weven 
for the 


protector and promoter of art and genius, 
craving he may be to commit spoliation 

means of gratifying his less worthy pleasures, it can 
hardly be believed that, in the face of such an en- 
lightened, excellent, and loyal people, he will com- 


m perors, 


mit such destructioh of his 8 noble works and 
improvements as are said to be in contemplation.” 
A sale of the ate King's 1 d dra fol. 
lowed: the former did not igh prices, in con- 


sequence of the di of the risks © * 
but a large portion of the win av 
baa og onan picture that wa sold on he 


15th attracted very general attention. It was that 
well-known subject of the late David Wilkie, called 


“The Family of the Distiller;” the scene being 
taken among the Highlands of Scotland, It was 
finally knocked down to Mr. Grundy, of Liverpool, 


at 10,100 florins. 

A Munich paper states that General Jochmus, 
now residing in that city, intends, like Von Gagern, 
devoting his services to Schleswig-Holstein. 

A telegraphic wire having been sunk in the sea 
and * Canal Grande at Venice, successful experi- 
ments have been made between the railway terminus 
and the residence of the Governor. 
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ROYAL VIS TT TO BELGIUM. 


The Queen and Prince Albert have accomplished 
their visit to the King of the Belgians. Yesterday 
week the weather had so far moderated its previous 
storminess, that the Royal party were tempted to 
embark, about five in the evening. The flotilla con- 
sisted of the Victoria and Albert and the 
% Fairy steam-yachts, the “Black Eagle war- 
steamer, and the Vivid” mail steam- packet. The 
squadron Dover on Thursday morning at five 
o'clock, and arrived in Ostend harbour shortly be- 
fore noon, 

King Leopold had arrived from Brussels at 
Ostend, by a special train, on Tuesday night. The 
inhabitants of Ostend, with national phlegm, seemed 
little moved by the coming event of a royal arrival 
till almost the moment of the landing. Accustomed to 
receive theirown King, whose visits to Ostend are 
but rare, with very placid and noiseless joy, they 
seemed about to receive a visiting crowned head 
with similar calmness, and hardly any marked pre- 
parations were visible on Wednesday, On Thursday 
morning, however, it was astonishing to see what 
a change the “ee night had made. Flags, chap- 
lets, and wreaths, were ded from houses 
by the thousand, and decorated triumphal arches 
had sprung like mushrooms by hundreds over the 
streets. 

The weather at Ostend was still so threatening on 
Thursday, that the report of Queen Victoria's cer- 
tain arrival that day was received with incredulity. 
It was not till the rappel was sounded by the troops, 
and that the soldiery were seen actually marching 
to their position on the steam-boat jetty, that the 
Ostenders believed her Majesty would really come 
across. The squadron hove in sight about nine 
o'clock ; and in less than an hour all the inhabitants 
of the port, gentle and simple, inhabitant and 
stranger alike, made holiday, and repaired to points 
commanding a site of the landing. We abridge 
the description by the special correspondent of the 
Times :— 

About half-past eleven o'clock, the Royal yacht dashed 
up the narrow entrance between the two piers which 
lead to the harbours—the royal standard at the main, 
the admiralty flag at the fore, and with the lead going 
from the chains. As she rounded the lighthouse, a 
spurt of flame flashed from out of the grass rampart, and 
the thunder of the first gun of a royal salute echoed 
through every street in Ostend, The crowd on the piers 
took off their hats and waved handkerchiefs as the yacht 
passed, but so far as my ears could judge there was no 
cheering. Queen Victoria was on the quarter-deck with 
Prince Albertand four of the royal children, and re- 
turned the mute salutations of the people with curtsies. 
At the Customhouse, the troops kept the square in front 
of the landing-place clear for the reception of the Queen. 
Inside the 4 ey were King Leopold and his staff, and 
the bands of the regiments on duty. Before the echoes 
of the last gua of the salute had died away, the yacht 
had nearly arrived at ber 1 by the jetty. The 
Queen and Prince Albert, wio had left the quarter- 
deck and mounted up to the paddle-box platform, with 
the Prince of Wales, his brother, the Princess Royal, 
and the Princess Alice, soon after the yacht entered the 
harbour, seemed in high spirits, and looked as if they 
enjoyed the scene amazingly: just at this moment a 
heavy drizzling rain began to fall, which made the shel- 
ter of the platform canopy very acceptable. Her Ma- 
jesty was dressed in plain alll mourning ; Prince Albert 
wore a black frock-coat and trousers; and the young 
princes were attired as sailors. As the yacht hauled up 
alongside, at twelve o'clock, the Queen and suite de- 
scended to the quarter-deck, and the King of the Bel- 
gians stepped up the gangway and welcomed his royal 
guest with great warmth; and the whole party were 
soon engaged in animated and apparently in happy con- 
versation. Mr. Curry, the English Consul, went on 
board, and was graciously received by her Majesty, and 
a few members of the King’s staff; but no other person 
left the shore, At one o'clock five of the royal carriages 
drove into the square; and soon afterwards, King Leo- 
pold, with uncovered head, led her M y along the 
gangway from the deck, and han her into 
the principal equipage. The crowd cheered vi- 
gorously as soon as they N the Queen; 
every hat was off; and as Prince Albert followed 
with the * children, the cheering was renewed, 
the troops c = the demonstration with three 
military cheers. e Royal suite having got into the 
other carriages, after an interval, followed her r 
who, Po by outriders, had slowly driven to the 
Royal residence. Her reception was very HT = 

very quiet, but full of sentiment and respect. Ina 
minutes her Majesty arrived at her destination ; and but 
for a guard of honour before the door, and a few strag- 
glers, nothing would have given notice that anything 
particular was taking place in the dull-looking mansion. 
A déjeQner à la fourchette was prepared for the Royal 
arty; after partaking of which, the Queen, King 
opold, Prince Albert, and the Royal children, took a 
drive to the West Sands, where they got out and walked 

for a little, returning to town in about half an hour. 


The party remained with King Leopold till Friday 
morning; but as the Royal Palace at Ostend is very 
small, slept in their own yacht. The young people 
were sent on board at an early hour; the Queen and 
Prince Albert drove down to the harbour about 10 at 
night, and the passing of a royal cortage at so un- 
usual an hour drew the inhabitants forth to gaze. 
Her Majesty was throughout the evening in high 
S and continually referred to the excel - 
ence of the voyage across the Channel. The Royal 
party embarked about noon, amidst great demon- 
strations of good-will from the inhabitants, who had 
Frepared themselves for the sight, and seemed to 
enjoy it with more vivacity than that of the landing. 
Hearty cheers were raised in honour of the Queen; 
and when these were acknowledged with evident 
leasure, the popular salutes were repeated with an 

glish emphasis, and pursued the squadron on its 

d ure for Osborne, where it arrived in safety at 
b the next morning. 


IRELAND. 


A Roman Carne Synop is now sitting at 
Thurles—a goodly array of clergy of all ranks, from 
the mitred prelate to “the friar of orders gray. 
The meetings of the Synod are held in the College of 
St. Patrick, a very fine ae erected a few year 
since, chiefly by means of a fund of £10,000 be- 
ueathed for that pu Dr. Everard, a former 
man Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. Vast num- 
bers of persons from Dublin, and from other parts of 
Ireland, visited Thurles by the railway, to witness 
the ceremonials at the opening of this the first 
„National Synod’’ which has been held in Ireland 
since the reign of Henry the Second: there have 
been provincial Synode, but none convened by the 
Pope since the thirteenth century. The inaugura- 
tion came off on Thursday with great ecclesiastical 
The sermon was preached by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Blake, of Dromore, and the solemn profession of 
taith was made by all the members of the Synod in 
turn, commencing with the Primate, The Primate 
assumed his mitre, and held in his hand the book of 
the Gospel, which he held open whilst the fathers 
of the Synod made each his profession, kneeling in 
front of the Primate. The prelates and clergy 
having returned in procession to. the college, 
they retired to their respective 1 and, che 
ordinary devotional exercises having been gone 
through, the principals took their places in the re- 
fectory to dine. During dinner strict silence was 
observed by all at table. One clergyman read a 
portion of the sacred scriptures until the company 
rose, about seven o'clock, when they dispersed over 
the picturesque and beautilully-cultivated grounds 
attached to the college. The public assemblage of 
the Synod being adjourned to the 29th (to-day), 
the intermediate period will be occupied in the dis - 
cussion, in congregations, into which the Synod 
will resolve itself, of the several matters sketched in 
the opening discourse of Dr: Blake. The opening 
address, on the second sitting, will be delivered by 
Dr. M‘Hale. - 

Lonẽůs LonponverRy AND His Tenantry.—The 
Banner of Ulster publishes an outline of an interview 
between the Marquis of Londonderry and a depu- 
tation of his tenantry on his estates in the county 
of Down. The noble marquis having told his 
audience that they need not expect a reduction of 
rent, proceeded to denounce the Presbyterian 
ministers, and the Tenant-right league. He then 
wanted to retire, but the people blocked up the 
door, and, by sheer urgency,” compelled his 
lordship to listen to a defence of the ministers and 
of “ tenant-right.”’ 


As the harvest becomes more general, a scarcity 
of labourers—a very novel complaint in Ireland—is 
experienced in several districts; thus exhibiting the 
formidable inroads made by the famine, emigration, 
and clearances, upon the rural n The 
earliness and suddenness of the harvest this year 
caused an active demand for labourers; and this, 
combined with the comparative scarcity of able- 
bodied men, whilst many had gone off to England 
and Scotland to seek the usual harvest-work, has 
caused a very considerable increase in wages for this 
temporary employment. In the neighbourhood of 
Carlow, the daily wages of a harvest-labourer are as 
high as half-a-crown, and some extensive farmers 
find it difficult to obtain a sufficient number even at 
that rate. This is a great piece of good fortune for 
the poor ts, who will be well employed for 
some weeks, at what may be considered high wages 
when food is so cheap and abundant. In the 
Southern and Western districts, where the farmers 
generally are still in distressed circumstances, after 
the exhausting famine, the prices of labour are little 
changed—the peasantry are glad to accept work at 
the current w ; and the improvement in their 
condition is solely attributable to the plenty and 
cheapness of provisions.— Morning Chronicle, 

The reports concerning the potato blight are be- 
coming fewer every day, and may be summed up in 
the following 1 from a provincial journal :— 
“The type of the potato blight is this year less 
virulent than ever, and by the slight taint now 
visible on the root itself, and the very slow progress 
of the blight, it ＋ — to have virtually exhausted 
itself; beside, the disease is so partial in its opera- 
tion, that near half the large growing crop is un- 
affected, and will, in all likelihood, remain so. The 
mild nature of the blight compared with that of the 
last four seasons is obvious. 


Suicips oy a Cuartist Leaper.—John Warden, 
for many years a Chartist leader in Lancashire, and 
who was tried at Liverpool a few years ago, with a 
number of others, but acquitted, has committed 
suicide by cutting his throat. The incision was 
so tremulously made that he lingered a week. 
His life of late had been one continued scene of 
misfortune. Father, mother, brother, wife, and 
child—all followed each other in rapid succession to 
the grave; and, at last, the sole survivor began to 
wear the aspect of a dejected and pining being, until, 
at length, finding that he was somewhat deficient in 
his accounts with his employer, a card-cutter for 
acquards, whose books he kept, he put an end to 

is existence. 


The Gateshead Observer has recently received “a 
lock of a lady’s hair’’—a lock snow-white, blanched by a 
hundred and nineteen winters. The person from whose 
tresses it was cut is Mary Benton, who was born near 
Raby Castle in 1731, and can still walk in the garden. 
She resides at Elton with her grandson, a farmer. Her 
daughter keeps a public-house, and her husband's mo- 
ther still survives, in her ninety-sixth year; so that she 


is probably ular in the extreme longevity of both her 
mother and her mother-in-law, 2 


LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &c. 


A Rerurnep EI. — In the Central Criminal 
Court, on Wednesday, Charles Barnhard, a German, 
was tried for — 2 being at large in this 
country before the expiration of his term of trans- 

rtation. Barnh was convicted in 1848 of 

elony, and was sentenced to transportation for seven 

years; but at the end of thirteen months’ durance in 
the hulks, the Queen gave him a conditional pardon. 
He was set at liberty on the understanding that he 
should not return to this country till the seven 
years had ex ; and was placed on a Hamburg 
steamer, with his fare paid to that port. But he re- 
turned, and was arrested on the 10th of July. Barn- 
hard defended himself, declaring with passionate 
vehemence, that he was innocent of the original 
charge, but pleaded guilty by advice of his counsel ; 
and that he had been unconditionally pardoned. 
Each of these points was shown to be wholly untrue. 
He was convicted, and sentenced to undergo the full 
punishment of the original sentence. 


A sap Casz.—John Johnson, or really Dixon 
Dawson, a veteran Greenwich pensioner of seventy- 
one, was tried on Thursday, for forging a check pro- 
ſessing to be drawn by Miss Sarah Hawes on the 
bank of Messrs. Lubbock and Co. The prisoner was 
several years a workman in the soap-boiling esta- 
blishment of Mr. Benjamin Hawes; at the time of 
the forgery, he was an inmate of the Hospital at 
Greenwich. The writing of the check, very clum- 
sily done, and of a letter with it, was proved con- 
clusively. The defence consisted solely of the fol- 
lowing written statement, made to the magistrate 
who committed Dawson— 

My Lord and Gentlemen, your most humble peti- 
tioner states that it is upwards of sixty years since 
I first went to sea: the first engagement that | was in 
was the landing of the British troops in 1801, when Sir 
Ralpb Abercrombie lost his life; the next was in the 
year 1803, in cutting out of “ 1 Legal,“ a large armed 
schooner full of Spanish and French troops; and I re- 
ceived many severe blows on the head, which caused me 
to be in a deranged state of mind. Now I have ad- 
vanced in years, and at times very troublesome. I like- 
wise was on board the Victory” at Trafalgar, with my 
Lord Nelson, when he fell wounded. I likewise was 
wounded, and fell close to him on the quarter-deck of 
the Victory”’ on that glorious day, the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1805. In 1807 I was at Gaeta, in Italy, when the 
French army stormed the fort I was in; and then | was 
slightly wounded in four places: and was at the taking 
of the island of Caford, at the mouth of Naples Bay. 
We then beat the French army back into Naples. From 
that I was sent with Sir Samuel Hood to take Madeira; 
which we did succeed in; and we were then engaged off 
Guadaloupe in the West Indies, with the French frigates 
and seven batteries, in our ship for two hours and 
twenty minutes, and likewise burning the frigates be- 
longing to the French, and taking the island of Mar- 
tinique in 1809. Came hometo England, and was sent 
on board the Minotaur,” 74 guns. I was one of the 
first men on board the eleven Danish gun-boats tbat our 
ship destroyed by fire under the batteries of Copen- 
hagen. In coming to England, our ship was lost, and 
600 men with her. I had to swim three miles, and was 
two hours and three quarters in the sea before I got in 
Camperdown. I was made prisoner of war, and sent to 
France, and remained nearly four years in Valen- 
ciennes, half-starved; and when the French were 
in full retreat from Moscow, we were marched 
600 miles in that dreadful winter, 1814, through 
frost and snow, almost naked, and nearly starved. My 
Lord, | never was in prison in my life for any crime till 
now. I hope and trust in God that some humane gen- 
tleman will come forward and plead my case, and snatch 
two human beings from the brink of ruin—the daughter 
from a broken heart, and the father that will never be 
able to look up any more, through disgrace. If Mr. 
Harris is in Court, I call upon him to be so kind as to 

ive my character since the year 1816 till July 1850. 

Lord and Gentlemen, I hope you will help me with 
the means of wma | ey ee of the law to plead 
forme. Iam afraid, am found guilty, I shall lose 
my home. 


The jury found a verdict of Guilty,“ but added 
a strong recommendation to mercy. Baron Platt 
sentenced the prisoner, in a feeling address, to ten 
years’ transportation. 


Bicamy.—Mr, William Augustus Sheen, a gentle- 
man of thirty-four, very handsome in face and figure, 
and fashionably dressed, was tried for bigamy. On 
the 23rd of June he married Miss Cecilia Charlotte 
Franchall, a lady of good fortune; and on the 2nd 
of February, his first wife being still alive—ruined 
and deserted on the Continent—he married Miss 
Mary Whittaker Greene, on whom a fortune of 
£16,000 was settled. In 1849, his second wife dis- 
covered his nefarious character, and left him; he 
resorted to annoyances, and threats of criminal accu- 
sation against her; and her friends instituted this 
—— for bigamy. He was found guilty. The 

urt took time to consider his sentence, and he 
marched from the dock with a free and distinguished 
air.——Robert Frost, aged twenty-six, was tried for 
a similar offence. He married his first wife in 1846; 
soon after the marriage the couple fell into great 
distress, and the wife’s friends took her away, and 
repurted her to be dead. He then methis second 
wife, who was a street hawker, and married her, in 
1849; having told her of his first marriage. 
first wife, however, came back to him, and he was 
at the time of his apprehension living happily with 
her; and it did not appear that the second wite had 
suffered much by thet: ansaction. He was convicted, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for one month.—— 
On Fri ay, a third trial for bigamy occurred. Ed- 
ward Jones, aged sixty-three, pleaded guilty to 
marrying a second wife in the lifetime of his first 
wife, The first wife left him ten years ago, and re- 
— endeavours to reclaim her were unsuccessful. 

swore the daughter of the first wife herself, The 
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second wife vas living happily with him when he 
was arrested. He was sent to prison for a month. 


Parnsntat Bavratrry. — Mary Rook, formerly 
Wallis, was tried on Friday for the murder of 
her daughter, Elizabeth Wallis, by starvation and 
beating. Rook is a hard-working laundress, who 
has a — of children by a second husband; her 
second family displaced the first child in her affeo- 
tions, and she eringly treated it with revolt- 
ing cruelty. ile the others were at meals this 
ld remained in an outhouse, only to come 
in when called, and have a small crust of 
bread thrown at her, which she carried off and 
devoured like a brute in its lair. For a period of 
four months, says one witness, not ten minutes 
of any day in which the unnatural parent did 
not beat her daughter; frequently tearing her hair, 
and covering her face with blood. Repeatedly she 
swore she would be her child’s “butcher,” her 
% murderer :"’ when cautioned that she might some 
day strike a fatal blow, she replied with foul abuse. 
A neighbour offered some potatoes; the girl was 
grateful, and said there was a chop in the cupboard, 
sent for her by the parish; but she feared her 
mother would angry if it were given her: the 
neighbour gave her the food and bore the blame. 
The child languished and died. After her death an 
inquest was held, but the jury found a verdict of 
„Natural death.“ At the trial, medical evidence 
showed that beating and starvation were not the 
immediate causes of death, which was ascribable to 
inflammation of the lungs and general debility. Mr. 
Baron Platt instructed the jury, that although the 
charge was one of murder, they might convict the 
prisoner of assault; and, after argument, he refused 
to reserve any point of law on this dictum. The 
jury instantly — a verdict of assault, and ex- 
pressed their thanks to the parish officers for prose- 
cuting the case. The sentence was to twelve months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. 


Witt Foroinc.—At Preston, on Tuesday week, 
Mr. Henry Blackhurst, a solicitor widely known, 
was arrested on a charge of having forged a codicil 
to the will of his late wife, who died on the 3ist of 
July last. Mrs. Blackhurst was a widow at her 
marriage twenty-five years ago with the gentleman 
now under accusation. Her first husband was a 
Mr. Maxwell, of Glasgow, a gentleman of great 
wealth; who left her a rich provision as his widow. 
In affection for his memory she had resolved to 
dedicate her wealth, after the expiration of a life 
interest which she gave to Mr. Blackhurst if he 
survived her, to the foundation of a great school in 
Glasgow, bearing her first husband's name. This 
intention she had carried out by a will dated the 
25th September, 1847. But on her death, a codicil, 
dated in the month in which she died, was found, 
giving ull her property absolutely to Mr. Blackhurst. 

t seems that this codicil was drawn by Mr. Black- 
hurst himself, and was attested by Mr. Ascroft and 
Mr. Ambler, an attorney and attorney's clerk, who 
by chance were at his house on the day of its 
execution by Mrs. Blackhurst. The forgery now 
charged consisted in the interlineation of these 
words—“ And lastly, I give, devise, and bequeath 
all my real and personal estate and effects to my 
husband, his heirs and assigns, for ever absolutely. 
So singular an interlineation excited the suspicion 
of the Bailies of Glasgow, trustees under the former 
will. Mr. Ascroft and Mr. Ambler swear that the 
interlineation was not in the original when they 
attested its execution by Mrs. Blackhurst; and some 
witnesses depose that during her life Mrs. Biack- 
hurst expressed fears that her husband “ would put 
her hand to paper when she was dead.“ The Preston 
magistrates remanded the prisoner till Monday, when 
committed him for trial, refusing to take bail. 


Loa Brovowam’s Eannestvess 1x Law Rerorm™. 
—Lord Brougham lately wrote to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer pointing out the position in which 
the work of digesting and codifying the Criminal 
Law now stands, The — 1 neq 2 

rmed the im t work of digesting into two 
omer oe whole — ae law of the realm, as well 
common as statute. Lord Brougham brought in 
bills three several times, to enact these digests; but 
they were postponed, at Lord Lyndhurst’s desire, 
that they might be once more examined by the 
Commission, strengthened by the fresh minds of 
some added members. Lord Chancellor Cottenham 
approved of the delay with this view. On this im- 
portant work there have been spent nearly ten years, 
and not much less than a hundred thousand pounds. 
By an unhappy oversight, the Commission has been 
suffered to expire. But would it be consistent either 
with the interests of our legal system, or with the 
honour of the country, or with a judicious economy, 
to leave the work incomplete, thus throw away 
all the time and money already spent on it without 
receiving for that expenditure any return whatever ? 
He had — told that there are difficulties in the 
way of obtaining any further grant of money at this 
late period of the session: possibly there might be 
no time left for obtaining a vote, were the new Com- 
mission to be issued: Lord Brougham therefore 
made the following offer :— 


If either this be the difficulty, or if the Commons re- 
fuse the money required, I beg leave respectfully to offer 
either to advance or to give altogether the sum of £2,000, 
which will suffice to pay the salary of the new Commis- 
sion and of the secretary for one year, and that time is 
sufficient to finish the work. 


Sir Charles Wood thanked Lord Brougham for the 
offer; of which, however, her Majesty's Govern- 
ment could not, under any circumstances, avail 
themselves.“ 


DEATH OF THE EX-KING LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, 


His Majesty King Louis Philippe died on Monday 
morning, the 26th of August, at Claremont. The 
King had been made aware of his approaching 
dissolution early on the preceding day, in the pre- 
sence of the Queen, and, receiving with calmness 
the melancholy information thus first broken to him, 
prepared for the final arrangements which he wished 
to make. ' 

After a conversation with the Queen, he dictated 
with a remarkable clearness of mind a conclusion to 
his memoirs, in order to complete a history which 
iliness had compelled him to suspend for more than 
four months. 

He then caused to be summoned his chaplain, the 
Abbé Guelle, all his children and grandchildren 
who were at Claremont at the time, and in the 
presence of the Queen and his family he discharged 
every duty of religion with the most ect 
Christian resignation, a stoical firmness, and a 
simplicity which is the real evidence of human 
greatness. 

He then remained for some time surrounded by 
his family. Towards seven o'clock in the evening 
the debility from which the King had been suffer- 
ing appeared to have passed over, and fever came 
on, which continued during the night with much 
violence, but without disturbing the composure of 
mind, which never abandoned his Majesty. 

He expired at eight o'clock in the morning, in 
the presence of the Queen and the following mem- 
bers of his family:—their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Orleans, the Comte de Paris, the Duke 
de Chartres, the Duke and Duchess de Nemours, 
the Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Duke and 
Duchess d' Aumale, the Duchess Augusta of Saxe 
Coburg, and the attached attendants of the Royal 
household.— Times. | | 


A Revottine Discovery was made on Thursday, 
at the top of the Old Bailey. When the men em- 

loyed in laying down the pipes for the new City of 
— Gas Consumers’ Company had dug down 
about six feet, opposite St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
one of them turned up a number of human bones, 
chiefly rib bones, and one leg, with an iron, which 
was formerly placed on felons’ legs, but which has 
long since disused, except in extraordinary 
cases. In the course of the afternoon more bones, 
and a skull, were found near the same spot, together 
with another shackle, and a razor. The place being 
the junction of the our roads, the Old Bailey, Snow 
Hill, Newgate-street, and Giltspur-street, it was 
surmisei that many years ago persons who com- 
mitted felo-de-se in Newgate were buried here under 
the old barbarows custom, of driving a stake 
through the body. Subsequently, the remains 
were ascertained to be those of a felon condemned 
to death in the year 1816, for the murder of a young 
woman to whom he had been paying his addresses. 
After his conviction, having by some means con- 
trived to procure a razor (the discipline of the prison 
being then extremely lax), he committed suicide in 
his cell in Newgate, and the coroner's jury havin 
returned a verdict of felo-de-se, the body was buri 
at the junction of the four streets, The skull was 
sold for fourpence, and the fetters, although intrin- 
sically worth nothing, fetched the workmen two 
shillings, and were resold within an hour at the 
Brown Bear public-house, Fleet-lane, Old Bailey, 
for four shillings. 


Eastern Countizs Rattwar Srams.—At the 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of the Com- 
pany: on Thursday, the controversy between Mr. 
h and the engine-drivers was the subject of 
discussion. Mr. Betts, the chairman, made a state- 
ment, in justification of Mr. Gooch's conduct; im- 
puting to the men an intention to tyrannize by the 
powers of preconcerted combination, and c 
them with attempting, by various devices, to render 
impossible or difficult the working of the engines left 
by them in the hands of the new enginemen. A 
5 point in the case of the enginemen—the fact 
that the men have been paid in full the whole of 
the fines to which they ted—was explained 
away by a brief reference to the aunoyance of litiga- 
tion. Immediately after this meeting, which was 
held in the London Tavern, about thirty of the 
engine-drivers, who had attended it, met at a tavern 
opposite and canvaseed Mr. Betts's statement. They 
denied with contempt the charges of having ob- 
structed the working of the engines. The chairman 
was instructed to forward to Mr. Betts vouched 
details in refutation of the general — he had 
made. A crowded meeting was also held on Satur- 
day at Stratford. The chairman read a letter to the 
directors, offering an honourable compromise ; which 
the meeting authorized. He aleo read the letter 
which had been received that morning from Leeds. 
It stated that a meeting of the enginemen and fire- 
men of all the lines of railway running into Leeds 


had been unanimously come to, that if the autho- 
rities of the Eastern Counties did not come to an 
amicable settlement with the men, they would take 
measures to stop every line in the country, and they 
would then teach such locomotive superintendents 
as Messrs. Gooch and Carberry (the locomotive 
puperintendent of the York and North Midland line 
how to treat men placed under their control. 
appears that delegates are about to be sent to the 
various lines throughout the kingdom; and it is 
asserted that so dissatisfied are the drivers 
and firemen of another t trunk line, having its 


fae ee tm that they are ripe for an 


had been held in that town, and that a resolution | W 


OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


Tas Rorat Visit to Casttz Howarp.—The 
Queen has reached the first stage in her northern 
tour—Castle Howard, the beautiful seat of Earl 
Carlisle. The royal party left Usborne on Tuesday 
morning at 8 0 Nock, proceed by the South- 


| COURT, 


Western Railway, and reached Lon about 11. 
The departure from Euston-square took short! 

before 12 o’clock. At Wolverton her esty and 
suite of refreshment; at Rugby the directors 


and principal officers of the Midland Company took 
aoe of the special train, and conducted it in safety 
to Normanton, where the directors of the York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick Company were waiting to 
receive the royal party. Thence by York to Castle 
Howard the train proceeded, reaching its destination 
shortly before 6 o clock. As her Majesty alighted 
at the station, the band of the 2nd D Guards 
played the national anthem, the guards of honour 
wey arms, and the assembled spectators testi- 

ed their poe by loud cheers. In fact, all along 
the route, not withstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather, the royal party was most enthusiasti- 
cally greeted. Her Majesty and suite were received 
at station by the Earl of Carlisle, and conducted 
at once to some seven or eight carriages waiting to 
convey them to the castle. At the most convenient 
points along the route the peasantry collected to see 
the Queen, who acknowledged 45 graciously their 
simple-hearted demonstrations of loyalty. Arrived 
at length at Castle Howard, whither they were 
accompanied by a mounted escort, the royal party 
were received at the grand entrance by the Countess 
of Carlisle and other members of the family. 


It is said that the post of Secretary to the Univer 
sity Commission has been offered to the Rev 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, author of Mornings at 
Matlock,” well known in Liverpool, has been ap- 
pointed, through the influence of Lord Brougham, 
to the office of Official Assignee to the Cuurt of 
Bankruptcy, Manchester. 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on Benjamin Fonseca Outram, of Hanover- 
uare, Doctor of Medicine, retired Inspector of 
ospitals and Fleets, and Companion of the Bath. 


The much-esteemed President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Martin Archer Shee, F. R. S., died on 
the 19th inst., at Brighton, after a long and severe 
illness, at the venerable age of 80 years. 

Lorp Joun Russert, with Lady John and the 
children, have passed through Glasgow, towards the 
Highlands. A local paper reports that he is look- 
ing well, and as if suffering little from the labours 
of the past session ; and surmises, from the fulness 
of his shooting equipments, that he intends to 
devote some considerable time to the moors. 


Tas Rev. Hvar Sabin, nephew of the Pro- 
vost of Trinity College, Dublin, hus been appointed 
wo Lord-Lieutenant to the vacant Deanery of 

aterford. The emoluments are over £1,200 a 
year. 


It is understood that the three Commissioners 
under the new Ecclesiastical Commission Bill have 
been nominated. The Crown nominates, as first 
Commissioner, the Earl of Chichester; the Arch- 


bishop of Can nominates the Right Hon 
Henry Goulburn, M. P.; the third Commissioner is 
Mr. John Shaw Lefevre. 


Campaipos Universitry.—The Morning Chronicle 
announces that a considerable section of Cambridge 
University has been anxious to bring forward Sir 
John Herschel, the most of the mem- 
bers of the University for his position in science, to 
represent that body in Parliament ; but it is said that 
he has declined to accept the distinction. 
Turning then to the next most distinguished name on 
the books of the University, the ce upon 
Mr, Thomas Babington Macaulay; but he, too, 
„hen he fully 


literature as his profession 
resigned office 11 party. n f 
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transcribing the shorthand writers’ notes must be 
taken into account, as well as “ setting up” the type 
for the two papers. Bristol Mirror. 
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PO Dane ee ee = 
LITERARY MISCELLANY. : 


How to or a Hor av. As you close the 
door of your house leave all thoughts of business 
behind you. Never mind that bill—that appoint- 
ment—or that tea-caddy you have left open—or 
that key in the cellaret—but surrender ourself un- 
conditionally to the thought of the day's enjoyment 
before you, Be at peace with all men, and with all 
things, but more eapecially with yourself. It is in- 
dispensable that you should be in the highest good 
humour, with a soul above trifles, excepting to laugh 
at them. Hold out a hand to the world, and shake 
t with the heartiness of a friend you have not seen 

r many a week. Then take its arm and saunter 
forth, with your heart upon your face, determined 

enjoy yourself. Look at nature through a smile. 

t a rainbow encircle all your thoughts. Begin 
the day by giving something to a beggar. Do not 
imagine he is an impostor, but thoroughly believe 
he is in want of it; and if your charity has gone no 
further than a penny, you cannot fancy how much 
better you will feel for it. For that day—for the 
gmiling space of four-and-twenty hours — let no 
black thoughts flit across the pure heaven of your 
mind. Ifa runs between your legs, if a chimney- 
sweeper blackens or a baker whitens you, if your 
straps break, or your gloves burst, or your boots 
gape, or your only creditor sits opposite you in the 
omnibus, let no hard monosyllable drop from your 
mouth. You must be liberal; for meanness and 


enjoyment are two things that never yet ran to- 
gether. Bo er the reins to your liberality, keeping 
a curb over it all the while, for unbridled expense 


will throw you, if you have not a care, before you 
have travelled through half the day. Prudence also 
must be your guide, for it will never do to walk six 
miles at night because you have not reserved suffi- 
cient to pay for your omnibus home. You should 
likewise oh a watchful eye upon the time, for the 
hours run round with two pair of hands when you 
are enjoying yourself; and you may have to sleep in 
a damp bed, in an unsavoury village, because — 
did not start five minutes earlier to cateh the last 
train, Be determined to enjoy yourself; and that 
being the first half of the enjoyment gained, itis 
wonderful how quickly the other half will follow it. 
Pune Holidays. 

Ma. Morrat, tae Araicax Misstonary. — The 
following very valuable testimony to the success of 
missionary labour in South Africa is given by Mr. 
R. Gordon Cumming, of Altyre,a gentleman who 
visited Africa as a sporteman, and who has 
just published an account of his adventures 
in a work entitled, “A Hunter's Life in South 
Africa." We find the passage quoted in Black- 
wood's Magazine for August, the editor observ- 
ing, “we have much pleasure in extracting this 
passage; because we consider it a most important 
testimony, by an unprejudiced eye-witness, of the 

ood which has been e by means of a truly 

hristian Soeiety, whose labours have often been 
undervalued or misrepresented by sectarian jea- 
lousy.’ The passage, which is as follows, will be read 
with no small interest by the personal friends of Mr, 
Moffat, and the friends of missions generally :—‘‘ On 
the following day we reached Kuruman, or New 
Litakoo, a lovely green spot in the wilderness, 
atrongly contrasting with the sterile and inhospite- 
ble regions by which it is surrounded. I was here 
kindly weleomed and hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Moffat and Mr. Hamilton, both missionaries of the 
London 8 and also by Mr. Hume, an old 
trader, long resident at Kuruman, The gardens at 
Kuruman are extensive, and extremely fertile, Be- 
sides corn and vegetables, they contained a great 
variety of fruits, amongst which were vines, peach- 
trees, nectarines, apple, orange, and lemon trees, all 
of which, in their seasons, bear a profusion of most 
delicious fruit. These gardens are irrigated with the 
most liberal supply of water from a powerful foun- 
tain which gushes forth, at onee forming a little 
river, from a subterraneous cave, which has several 
ow, narrow mouths, but within is lofty end exten- 
sive. This cave is stated by the natives to extend to 
a very great distance wdengeeted. The natives 
about K and the surrounding districts gene- 
rad — * the — * „ offat 
y showed me through prin establish- 
ment, church, and achool-rooms, which were loft 
and well-built, and altogether on a scale which 
would not have disgraced one of the towns of the 


more tened colony. a 
25 ny. It was Mr. Moffat who | lrg 


Bechuana language to writing and 
ting; since which he 2 X cana of 
chuana Testaments, as also tracts and hymna, which 
were now eagerly purchased by the converted natives, 
r. Moffat is a person admirably calculated to excel 
in his important calling. Together with a noble and 
athletic frame, he possesses‘a face on which forbear- 
ance and Christian charity are very plainly written, 
and his mental and bodily attainments are great. 
Minister, gardener, blacksmith, gunsmith, mason, 
carpenter, glazier, every hour of the day finds this 
worthy pastor engaged in some useful employment; 
Clans Nes. his own ae piety and indus- 
ry e 

—.— good example to others to go and do 
Wasts or Monsy.—No mistakes are more sin- 
eerely mourned over in after life, than a foolish 
waste of money in youth. The thing is altogether a 
matter of habit, and he who does not set his habits 
Pert in this particular, will lament it all his days. 
ut the young man, because his real wants are few, 


ines they always will be, Because he ha 
prone for himself alone, he has no idea that others 
be t upon him. He has health, 
you and he 


* 


forgets that | Co 


— M — — — 


Se — — 
„% Tus Gattows Taes.””—Newcastie-on-Trnez, 
Saturday, August 24th.—At 8 o'clock this morning, 
Patrick Forbes, a native of Dublin, but for several 
years a residentin this town, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law on the north side of the gaol, in 
the presence of 16 or 20 thousand speetators—se 
number not so great as was expected, Duriag the 
day preceding the execution, several precautionary 
measures were adopted in the streets and approaches 
to that side of the gaol where the scene was to 
take place, in order, if possible, to ward off accidents ; 
and nothing in the shape of injury was experienced. 
Had a stranger arrived in the town at this hour, 
and in his perambulations had come to the place 
where this gathering of the people was seen, 
ignorant of what was anticipated, he would never 
have entertained the idea that a human being 
and fellow - creature was about to be strangled. 
There was not that noisy profanity which we 
have heard of as going on at executions, but still 
there was nothing like seriousness—nothing indica- 
ting reflection, The laugh, the joke, the oath, the 
execration,ran through the crowd in akind of under- 
tone. To those who had never seen a human being 
suffer by the hangman, the moral lesson of the 
gibbet seemed to be of very questionable y= eS 
At ten o’clock on Friday evening, the Rev. F. 
Betham, who had been with the wretched prisoner 
some time, took his departure until the morning, and 
from that time until nearly three o’clock in the morn- 
ing the grief of the unhappy man was extreme. In- 
deed, his sobs and moans were so loud from between 
two to three o’clock, as to be heard even above the 
noise of the hum and hammer of the men at work 
with the scaffold; and yey as he paced his 
cell, he called aloud, Oh, my 1 and ‘Oh, 
my Jesus! At an early hour in the morning he 
was visited by two Catholic clergymen, who attended 
him up to the fatal moment. On reaching the front 
of the steps leading to the fatal drop, he halted a 
short time, crying out vehemently for all good peo- 
ple to pray for him, besides using other religious 
terms of supplication, peculiar to his church, As he 
appeared there was a great sensation among the 
spectators, followed by silence. As he ascended the 
psteps,.and as he walked along the platform, his hands 
were clasped, and he continued to exclaim, ** Merey, 
merey, his countenanee having an expression of 
greatagony. He fell on his knees, and appeared to 
engage most fervently in prayer. The service of the 
Roman-eatholic church was read by the priests, one 
of whom handed to him a crucifix, which he de- 
voutly kissed, and he exclaimed, as the cap was be- 
ing drawn over his face, Pray for me, Mother.“ 
as the rope was being adjusted, he exclaimed, *' Jesu 
Mater, Jesu Mater, which he repeated several times; 
the priests continuing to read the prayers. The 
drop then fell amidst groans, hisses, and numerous 
exclamations. ‘The body was drawn up again; and, 
after hanging the usual time he was cut down, and 
buried within the walls of the prison. The greater 
part of the populace then quietly dispersed.—From 
a Correspondent. 


Penance at Waxerietp.—On Sunday the town 
of Wakefield was the scene of the utmost excite- 
ment, in consequence of that being the day fixed by 
the Ecclesiastical Court of Richmond for the per- 
formance of penance in the parish church of Wake- 
field, by Mr. Joseph Horner, senior, corn merchant 
and miller, a highly esteemed inhabitant of that 
town. Some months since, Miss Fernandes, whose 
brother is lessee of the Wakefield Soke Mills, was 
receiving the addresses of a respectable merchant of 
the town, but the match was rather abruptly broken 
off, and Miss Fernandes went to a distance to reside 
for @ time. Slanderous reports speedily followed 

the announcement of the match being broken 

, and amongst others who ineautiously repeated 
these rumours was Mr. Horner. Upon being called 
upon for his authority, he admitted that he had 
none other than current gossip. He thought no 
more of the matter, but-found, to his great surprise, 
legal proceedings were taken against him. 
immediately offered to apologize, even in open court, 
but thet honourable offer was refused, and a suit in- 
stituted against him in the Richmond Eeclesiastieal 
Court. The judgment was, that he should, on 
Sunday, August the 26th, perform penance in the 
vestry of Weketield parish ehureh, and there 
read a recantation of the slander, in terms to be 
dictated by Miss Fernandes’ proctor. Mr. Horner 
being highly respectei in the locality, a very 
@ concourse of persons assembled round his 
residence on that ing, and, forming a pro- 
cession, walked to the church, with Mr. Horner 
at their head. Atthe door of the church one of 
Mr. Horner's sons d the sympathizers, whose 
cheering, clapping of hands, and waving of hats, had 
been unbounded, to retire, out — - to the day. 
Notwithstanding that rain was felling heavily, 
thousands who had assembled remained opposite the 
church until after the had been gone 
throug!: as required by the court, after which they 
re-formed in ion, and returned to Mr, Horner's 
residence. a paper was read from a window 
adjoining his house, detailing the facts, and broadly 
intimating that it was on account of his lifelong 
opposition to a local monopoly, in whieh the lady's 
friends are interested, as well as his devotion to the 
interests of Nonconformity, temperanee, and radical 
reform, that this disgraceful attempt to degrade an 
honourable and aged man was made, Alter this, 
many cheers were given, and at the earnest request 
of Mr. Horner's family the crowd dispersed. ‘There 
was a large body of police in attendance to keep 
order, but no disturbance took place. 


Mr. Joux Henry Ley, Clerk of the House of 


they will not always — Burnup. 


mmons, died last week, at an advanced and 
after an official servitude of 49 years, * 


Trpgrounpars’ Sram. — A meeting of working 
men was held last week, at the Mechanics' Institu- 
tion, — — „ in reference to a recent 
strike at the Caslon — and more espe- 
cially to the employment of seven Frenchmen and 
two Frenchwomen, who had in consequence been 
brought over from Paris. There had been disputes 
a wages between Mesers, Caslon and Co. 

their men four years ago, which disputes were 
at length settled by agreement. About six months 
ago an establishment at Hertfordshire was united 
with the Caslon foundry, and the men and materials 
of the former were traneferred to the latter, Some 
time afterwards the firm determined to make the 
wages of type-rubbers uniformly 2d. per thousand, 
employing only boys under eighteen in that kind of 
work, whereas, formerly, the same persons when 
employed had received 24d., and others 2d. per 
thousand, without any limitation as to age; the 
journeymen, ninety in number, had resisted the 
alteration, partly on the merite of the case, and 
partly because they regarded it as a prelude to a 
reduction of their own wages; and, failing of sue- 
dess, they struck, and had in consequence remained 
unemployed for about ten weeks. Messrs. Caslon 
allege that the men had formerly submitted to them 
two prices, and that in now adopting the least the 
firm was only following the example of other master 
typefounders. They also declared their determina- 
tion to resist the attempt to dictate to them. Messers. 
Figgins state that they have no fixed rule, and pay 
in some cases twopence, and in others twopence- 
halfpenny ; Mr. Besley and Mr. Clowes invariably 
paid twopence-halfpenny. 

DisconTINUANOR OF THE “ PrincrpaLity’’ News- 
PAPER.— We regret to learn that the publication of 
the Principality has ceased for want of adequate 
support, which has convinced Mr. David Evans, the 
publisher, that a thoroughly Nonconformist paper 
could not be carried on without loss, In taking 
leave, he assures his friends that, while his opinion 
of Welsh Dissent is considerably altered, and his 
sympathy for Welsh Dissenters lessened, his attach- 
ment to the great principles of Christian Noncon- 
formity remains unsbated.” 


Granp Entertainment TO THE LonD Mayor or 
Lonpon at Sourkaurrox.— The entertainment given 
to the Lord Mayor of London, by the Mayor of South- 
ampton, in return for bis lordship's hospitality to his 
worship a few weeks since, at the Mansion-house, and 
to aid in the progress of public feeling in favour of the 
Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, came off on Mon- 
day. His Royal Highness Prince Albert would have 
been present, if the arrangements of the court would 
have admitted of it. The Lord Mayor having eomplied 
with the desire of the inhabitants of Southampton to 
receive him at Bishopstoke, about five miles from their 
town, in order that they might show him same of the 
seenic beauties which gbound in this neighbourhood, the 
Mayor and corporation in their official robes, ac- 
companied by a large concourse of persons, left South- 
ampton in the morning for the Bishopstoke railwa 
station. Ata quarter past one, the Lord Mayor, wit 
his suit, the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, and 
several distinguished stranger guests, arrived from Lon- 
don and other places at the station by the train from 

. After passing through North Stoneham Park, 
the cavalcade arrived at the celebrated western entrance 
to Southempton, about three miles from the town itself. 
As his lordship proceeded he saw a magnificent scene. 
Before him was apreed at one view the terminal portion 
of the Itchin Vale, the town of 8 the out- 
skirts of the New Forest, Southampton Water, the Isle 
of Wight, and scenes of sylvan beauty such as are 
rarely to be seen. His lordship then proceeded towards 
the entrance of the boundary of the borough of South- 
ampton, which commences at the extremity of what is 
called Southampton Common, a beautiful spot, wooded 
like a gentleman’s park. As this point, thousands of 

rsons had congregated to greet join the procession, 
and of music, banner-bearers, members of the orders 
of Foresters and Odd Fellows in costume, and hundreds 
of the most respectable inhabitants of the town, were 
also assembled on horseback and in carriages. Emerg- 
ing from the common, and arrived at the top of an 
avenue of elms, which leads immediately to the town 
every spot which the procession had to pass, possessed 
some classic or historic interest. At the top of the 
avenue is Bevois Mount, once the seat of the celebrated 
Earl of Peterborough, where he often entertained Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and many of the wits and te of Queen 
Ann's reign. At the back of the house is a walk, which 
was frequented „ — when in Bagland, and by the 
ious minstrel, Dr. Watts. Previous to reachipg the 
gate, the procession passed near the spot where the 
En,lish armies encamped previous to embarking for 
France, to fight the battles of Cressy and Agincourt. 
The lown I, where ahepauet took place in the even- 
ing, is over thé ancient — object of great 
curiosity to tourists. The gou on of this cele- 
brated structure was built in the 13th, and the northera 
portion in the 16th century. The sout front has been 
stuccoed by gothic hands and spoilt; the northern has 
been only partially disfigured. This part is of a semi- 
octagonal form. rd Palmerston and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin were expected on the oecasion, but were 
unable to be present, Lords Dudley Stuart and G. Len- 
nox, Sir A. J. Cockburn, M. P. (the Solicitar-Genera!), 
J. Chaplin, M.P., the Dean of Winchester, aad W. 
Thackery, E<q., the celebrated writer, were—next to the 
Lord Mayor aud Sheriffs of Middlesex—the principal 
guests, and addressed the company in response to the 
usual and other appropriate toasts. The Lon Hall and 
many of the houses were brilliantly illuminated at night. 


{ Advertisement.] —GaLVanIsw.—Invalids are solicited to end 
to Mr. W. H. Halse, of 22, Brunswick-square, London, for bis 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism, which will be forwarded free 
on receipt of two postage stamps. They wili be astonished at 
its contents. In it will be found the particulars of cures in 
cases of asthma, rheumatism, sciatica, tic-dowloureux, paralysi*, 
spinal complaints, headache, deficiency of nervous euergy, liver 
complaints, general debility, indigestion, tif „al sorts of 
nervous disorders, Kc. Mr. Haise’s method of applying the 
wy fluid is quite free from all unpleasant u; in 

„uh rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies 
are exceedingly fond of it. I g 
without Terms, One 
Pamphlet contains his letters on Medical 
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2 Just ready, price 10s, 61. cloth lettered, 


ILLARNEY, by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALt. 
An entirely New Edition of Mr. and Mrs. HAT - 
lar Work, A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 2 an 
sctual Visit in 1859 With Tn Engraving on 
D swing 2 T. Curswicx, A. R. A, and W. H. BARTLETT; «ito, 
150 Engravings on Wood by virious Artists. 
London: Virtus and Co., 25, Paternoster- row. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


1. 
Third Edition, 80, price 5s. cloth, 


HE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. Nang. 

five Eee the Chrietian Mini⸗try. tten * 

Pod — of Theology. Selected from the Biblical 

‘tory,” and other American publications. 

“ The ‘ Eseayeon the Ministry’ present, in our judgement, a 

amount of wise thinking concerning the duties of the 

preacher and the pastor, than has ever been brought together 
within the same compass.”— British Quarierly Review. 


Il. 
Second Edition, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ANTIQUITIES of the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. Translated and compiled from the Works of 
Avovusti1; with numerous Additions — Rheiu wald, Siegel, 
and others. By the Rev. Lyman Conax. 
111. 
Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH. Translated from the German of Jon» Jaux, 
D. D. With an Appendix, containing the History of the Jews to 
the reignjof Adrian, translated from Basnage. By C. E. SrowR, A. M. 
IV. 

Fourth Edition, price 68. cloth, 
BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. Translated from 
the Latin, with Additions and Corrections. By T. C. 
— Bowdoin College, United States. With Map and Three 
ngs. 


Second patties, getes 12¢. cloth, 
L2CTORES on CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


By Groros Cuntertax Kwarr, D. D., Professor of Theo- 
. University of Halle. Translated by Lzoxarnp Woops, 
Jun., D. 


VI. 
Second Edition, price 68. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of BIBLICAL 
THEOLOGY. translated from the Work of Profe-sors 
Broaurz aod Firarr. With Additions by 8. 8. Sonmocker, D. D. 
vii. 
Bixzth Edition, pries 86. cloth, 
LECTURES on HOMILETICS and 
PREACHING, and on PUBLIC PRAYER ; together with 
Sermons and Letters. By the Rev. E. Poatza, D.D. 
vim. 
Second Edition, price ls. 4d, 
IDS to PREACHING and HEARING. 
of Mental Discipline—Studies of a Preacher 
Power in —Doetrinal Preaching—Preaching on Man’s 
Ability—How to Repent—Preaching Christ. By Puoxas H. 
Finn, D. D. 


Wand and Co., 27, Paternoster - row. 


THE HEAD! THE HEART! 


YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED BY YOUR WRITING— 
THE BEST OF ALL KNOWLEDGE. 


NOW THYSELF !——THE ORIGINAL 
phic and 
from the 


n, 
minute, and interesting- written delineation of what the 
writer really is, and for what pursuits qualified. 

All my friends ray your portraiture is amazingly correct.” — 
Miss H. N. Leeds. , 

The following testimonial bas just been received from an em- 
nent — me — “ I consider your delineation of character 
11 . Had vou been a phrenologist, and exa- 

his bead, it could not have been more accurate.” 
to tert the value of the science, or to ascer - 
any person privately, are requested to 
their writing as above. 


Jost Published, 
— CHOICE of a WIFE. By Err 


nana. Addre-sed, as a matter of course, to Gentle- 
= gp Ae my — Set is —— eae 

-} sen free, on rece tam 
by Miss Graham, 6, Ampton-street, . 


NEW EDITION OF 


HE HYMN BOOK. A Thin Edition, in 
double columns, 18mo, is now in the press, and may be 


hed, ther separately or bound up with a besutifully printed 
Bible. This selection may now be had in FOUR sizes. 

The great Advantages of this Book are— 

1. Its combination in one Book of upwards of Eight Hundred 
carefully selected Pealms and Hymns, Three Hundred and 
which are from Dr. Watts. 

— character of its arrangement, which, together 
with a novel system of Indexes, renders it a most accessible 
book of reference a and private worship. 

3. The almost nominal nging it within the reach of 
the poorest ( hnreh-member or Sunday lar, usual y unable, 
by reason of their emall means, to purchase the Supplement 
u-ed * Con 


4. The security that alterations will not be made in future 
editions, the being stereotyped, so that its continuance 
may be depended on. 


“The selection of hymns is remarkably judicious, and the 
indexes are more per‘ect than anything of the kind that has yet 
fallen into our hands.” — Evangelical Magazine. 


A liberal allowance to Congregations and Schools ordering in 

quantities. A large assortment, in various bindings, con- 

atantly on band for the supply of home and foreign orders. 

Ministers may obtain Specimen Pages at the Publishers’, upon 
application, free of expense. 

%% Congregstions desiring it, may have a special Title-page 

f with the name of their own Chapel inserted, 


WORKS BY THE REV. A. REED, D.D. 

A New EAition, in foolseap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth, 
1. THE ADVANCEMENT of RELIGION 
the CLAIM ef the TIMES. A Course of Lectures delivered at 


Wreliffe Chapel. 
N.B.—A few copies of the Library Edi price 6s. each, 
may be had by direct anplication to the Publ . 

„More calculated to revive the church than all the books of 


the age put together.” — Helectic Review. 


Also, by the same Author 
2. PERSONAL EFFORT and PERSONAL 
PIETY. The Third Lectare and Fourth of the above Series, 
reprinted for genera! circulation, at 4s. per dozen. 


3. THE REVIVAL of RELIGION. A Nar- 


rative of the State of Religion at Wycliffe Chapel, during the 
year 1839. Fifth edition, price 4d., or 24s. per 100. 


„We mort earnestly recommend the perusal of it.” - Fran- 
gelical Magazine. 

“ An exemplification of the soundest diser in union with 
pastoral affection and seal, full of delightfal interest and 
valuable instruction.”— Dr. Wardlaw’s Revival of R-ligion. 

4. TRACTS FOR REVIVAL. To the Thought- 
lees The Thoughtful—The Young Convert; and the Minister“: 
Address to his Neighbours. 4 pp. each, at ds. per 100. 

5. NO FICTION; a Narrative founded on 
Farts. Tenth Edition, foolecap ro, with Seven Illustrations. 
Price 68. cloth. 

6. MARTHA; a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Wand and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 


In handsome post 8vo0, W in cloth, gilt edges 


HE DOMESTIC WORSHIPPER; consist- 


ing of Prayers for Morning and Evening, Selected Scrip- 
ture Portions for Reading, and Hymns and Sacred The 
whole adapted for general use in families, and intended to aid 
the reguler performance of the ation— 


% A for me and my house, we will serve the Lord.“ 
Edited by the Rev. Samust Gamen, Author of che Biblical 
and Theological Dictionary,”’ ke. 


“ THE DOMESTIC WORSHIPPER,” 


as ite title imports, is designed to assist those Christians who 
may need assistance in discharging the important duty of fami. 
d, votion. Some think they have not the necessary gilts, or self. 
possession. Mothers who have to pray with sons and servants 
around them, and other similar cases, are those which the 
Editor contemplates. 


The present work is at such a price as to place it within gene- 
ral reach. 12 under the impression that 
praise forms a useful and pleasant part of the devout exercises 


are in table for domestic use. 80 

Book of God in tneir worship regularly th Others prefer 
a selection of such parte as are most suitable for family reading. 
Relections are accordingly made. confi however, to New 
Testament „except the passages des for Lord’ s-day 
reading. In the Gospels, has been to a harmony of 
the evangelice! narra'ive, the daily reading 60 ranged 
as to direct attention consecutively to the chief events in our 
Lord’s b „to his parables end his principal discou 
somewh it in order most natural to them in a con 


view of the evangelice] n«rrative. 

Other 88 selections for ay venting, 0 as to go 
through the Bible, and hymns adapted family use, or refer- 
ences to such hymns when they are in common Hymn-books, 
are . Wen * 

— J. are tei so as avoid the turning over 
leaves w in the act of off-ring supplications, and the is 
such as to render the book generally useful. wee 

Bensamin L. Garen, 62, Paternoster-row. 


- 


DO YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, S. ! 
bestowed 


Tux Immense Public Patron 
upon Miss Ellen Graham’s NIVUUKRENE is sufficient 
evidence of its 228 properties in reproducing the human 
strengthening weak hair, and ch ae — 

air. and chec ese. 
teed to produce Whiskers, Moustache, 25. in 


of 24 portage 
a- 


| “My hair is sentered the 1 val 
9 anke , your ¥ — 
krone Aus Mane, Kennington. . 2 — 
I every other compound advertised, and they are all 
rN loukrene produced the effect beautifully,” 
8. 


J ™pson 
„ and essor of 
— its Balsamic Properties 
| 0 


cir Bunions may be instantly relieved, 
MOE My Miss Graham's PLOMBINE, in 
: : Postage Stamps. 
magic.”—Mr. Johns, Hounslow. 
appeared since,”—Mrs, Sims, Truro, 


“a 
s & 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER respectfully solicits 

— bie Stock, veh will ITL. the — 

See See, of the best seasoned materials, at the lowest 
priees. 


Spanish mahogany easy chairs, in real moroceo leather, £5. d. 
stuffed all hair, and spring seats, with continuation 

mah gany méuidings to the backs, on patent castors 212 0 
chairs, with Trafalgar seate, 

with all best horse-hair, in hair seating, sie 

two ow, mahogany roll-over top , . a 

wood o.briole drawing-room chairs, all bair ams 

maich, with cabriole front, spring i i 

Solid rove wood chairs, stuffed, and covered in damask 22 

ane I 

Blass, all best hair, and fine Spanish mahogany ....... 6 6 @ 

Four-foot solid m loo table, Frenes polished... 111 0 

= 114 0 


Fi or bedst 

with eight-foot mahogany pillars ee so 

. ee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee 0 
ito, very su 8 158. 6d. * 

-post without cornices...... 
— AIT r 
Superior ditto „„ „tee eee S „„ „„ „„ 0 1 9 0 
abogany half-tested bed-teads, with cornices ........ 8 10 0 
mney glasees, in gilt frames £2 %. to 10 10 0 
glasses, in mahogany frames..........58.to 113 0 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 


| 24, PAVEMENT, FINSSURY, LONDON, 


NEW WORKS BY THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


E ANNOTATED PARA 
(THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE : 


arr in Paragraphs Parallelisms« 

with 41 to . Books—and an 

tive Passages. I tatench; with roe ae , 
— en ; 

two Engravings. Super-royal Sv0, 90. neat cover. 2 

Original 


= CHILD’S BOOK of POETRY: 
pleee. is. 6d, — Roy By T.. „„ 


A PRESENT IN PROSE; for Young People. 
E> By Oro Houmrunzr. i8mo. With Engravings. 1s, 


THE MONTHLY VOLUME... Vol. LVII. 


IONA. By the Rev. W. Lear ALexaxp D.D. 
Fellow of the Society of Seottich Antiquaries. Gd. 282 — 
cover ; 10d. eloth boards, gilt edges. 


HE MONTHLY VOLUME. Vol. LVIII. 


LIVES OF EMINENT ANGLO.84XONS Illustrating 
the Dawn of Christianity and Civilization breat Bri 


Part II. 6d. fancy paper cover; 10d. cloth bearde silt edges.” 


M EMOIR of JOHN LANG BICKERSTETH, 


late of School, With a Pr-face by the Rev. J. 
Semgnenene, = · . 18mo. 12 f 


(SHARACTERS, SCENES, and INCIDFNTS, 
of the REFORMATION ; from the Rise of the Caldees, 
— + 1 1— 7 — — -4 The two Parts of the 
Ne oget ber, an engraved Frontis- 


E JUBILEE MEMORIAL of the RE- 
LIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY: containing a Record of 
ite Origin, Progress, and Results, A. n. 1799 to 4. b. 1849. By 
WILLIAx Jonas, Correspon . 8vo, with Portraits 
engraved on Steel. 7s., extra cloth boards. 


NEW AND BEAUTFIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


‘THE HISTORY of. JOSEPH and his BRO- 
THERS. 32 pages. Price ls. 
32 


TE HISTORY of MOSES. pages. 
1 riee 9. 
The — a terſes suited to children. They 
3 on uarto page, in large 94 — 
and covered in in a 


Depository, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by the Booksellers. 
JNTERESTING FA CI. 


it relates to an article of 


last century. Mr. A Herm of 
2 bald for some 11 et, and 141 ——— 


* — hand of Nein Thus fost too 
61 


nov possesses 
strongly for itself to require comment.—Beil’s Weekly M 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

Insinuates its balsamic properties into the pores of the head, 
nourishes the hair in ite embrso state, accelerates its wth 
cleanses it from Surf and Dandriff, sustains it in matu ty, and 
continues its possession of healthy vigoar, silky sofiness, and 
luxurious redundancy, to the latest period of hüman life. For 
children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head of hair, and rendering the use of the fine comb 
Price 3s. 64. and 7s.; family bot ual to four 

oe 38. and 7s.; t to small, 10s. 
6d., and double that size, Sle. per bot Ne * 


ROWLAND's KALYDOR, 


For improving and beautif the skin and complexion, eradi- 
— ‘wat ie aa ote a freuen Pf 

reocer . 
Price 4s. 64, and 8s. Gd. per bottle. us 


ROWLAND’s ODONTO, 


OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


and besutif the Teeth, the 
rendering sweet — 1 — ioe 


For 
Ir 
. Od. per Box. 


1 IMPORTANT CAUTION. 
for the sake 
— 4 individuals, te of guintage trifle more 


names. It is therefore high! thet the word 
e nec, to see 
“ROWLAN DS’ “ is on the vapper of cach Article. pans 


gold by the A. ROWLAND 
HATTON. GARDEN, LONDON, aad by 9 
perfumers. 


D FOR INFANTS,  INVALIDS, 
„„ Persons of Delicate Con- 


BULLOCK’8 SEMOLA, 


This subetance is prepared from the finest wheat. Its 
75 — of @teae 11 
stamina! prin grain. 
nutritive power to f parts of 1 —* 


weak stomach, or suffering 

Asan Invant’s Foo it supplies exacully what is 
the growth of the body, and will be to agree with a weak 
stomach. Allthe usual ud infants’ food consist 
principally of starch, or often of the farina of the o arser greins. 

Semola may be given by itself, or added to any other forms of 
food, to increase their nutritive powers; eo t for children 
accustomed to other ‘ood, half or twe-tuhirds of the Semola may 


be mixed with it, with advan 
It is aleo applicable many : — cares where potatoes, 
«stries are „and where even bread is 


ings, and 
to be but in such cases it can only be dul 
appreciated by the ession, and must be given under the di- 
rection of the attendant. 


needed for 


Semola is agreeable and added to every variety of 
food 
oO, Ne. It is particularly adapted 


SOUPS, BROTH, BEEF, OR MUTTON TEA, 


in place of vermicelli, rice, or ; whilst it im the 
shed SS Lees eres 
ve power. 


Semola may be obtained, wholesale or retail, of 


Retail Price—In packets, 1s., 20. 6d., and 7s. 6d. 


a ee f 


The Nonconformigt. 


PARALYSIS, 


HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 


Awover 29.) Bi 
rTALSE’S BCORRUTIC DROPS, « sure cure 


for scurvy, bad legs, and all impurities of the blood. 


— 


MUSIC BY WM. THOROLD WOOD, 


“ effects in fyi blood are all but miraculous.” of 22, B wick London, earnes(ly recommends | Fock. 
Det in e ol HALSE’S ED MEDI- | invalids, and — of the — 1 — Tux PEOPLE'S ANTHEM, “GOD SAVE 
of rom | following. It cannot but surprise th and to them the THE PEOPLE.” Quartett, semi-chorus, and chorus 
th ane all but miraculous powers of Galvaniam, applied in a | with pianoforte acoumpaniment. Price le. : 


scientific manner, and with an efficient - pparatas. 
The following case is, perhaps, as remarkable a ene as could 


N- meee ctions of the 
be selected, as showing the L= of Galvanism, after every ö 


Ebenezer Elliott, set to music by W. Thorold 
in Devonehire 


HALSE’S BOORBUTIC DROPS are 
the most certain purifier of the blood 
a remarkable change in the 


a 
to the roseate hue of health-—taking 


a -like 
e withio a 
Priee Se. 9d. each bottle, and in pint bettier, 
six 96. 0d. bottles, for II., patent duty 
llewing Testimonial must convinee every 
truly wonderful effects of these 


short time. 

ing near 

included. The 

one of the safe, speedy, and 
Drops: 


DECLARATIONS OF THE GUARDIANS OF BRENT, 
KVON 


SCURVY AND IMPURE BLOOD.— Another Extra- 
ordinary cure by meang of HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS.— 
The wing case has excited so much interest, that the 
Gu of the parish of Brent, Devon, have considered it 
their ancy to sign their names to the accompanying importast 
declaration. It is well worthy the notice of the public :— 


“ We, the undersigned, solemnly declare, that before Thomas 
re) commenced taking Halee’s 


them eo large that a person 

his let in them: that before he had flul- bed the first bottle he 
noticed an improvement, and that, by continuing them for me 
time, he completely restored to health, after everything else 
had failed. He had tried various sorts of medicines before 
taking Halse’s Scorbutic Drops, and had prescriptions from the 
most celebrated physicians in this county, but without deriving 
the least benefit. Halse’s Scorbutic Drops have completely cured 
him, and he is now able to attend to his labour u well as any 
man in our parteh. From other cures aleo made in this part, 
we strongly recommend Helse's Scorbutic Drops to the notice 


1 n d, “JOHN ELLIOTT, Lord of the M 
1 e Manor. 
JOHN MANNING. 
HENRY GOODMAN, 
WILLIAM PEARSE, 
ARTHUR LANGWORTHY. 
June ist, 1813.” 


The above-mentioned Thomas Rolins was quite — of 
doing any kind of work whatever before he commen taking 
there 3; some of hia wounds wereso large that it was most 
awful to look at them. and the itching end pain of the wounds 
were most dreadful ; indeed, the poor feilow conld be heard 
screeching by passers-by, both day and wight, for sleep was en- 
tirely ont of the question. He ws reduced to mere skin and 
bone, and daily continued to weaker, so that there was ev 
ility his speedy death. The effect which Halse“ 
rbutie Drops had on him was, as it were, magical, for before 
he had finished bis first bottle bis sleep was sound and refreeh- 
ing, the itching ceared, and the pain was very much lessened. 
Persons who see bim now can — ee it is the same 
man; the pale, sailow, sickly complexion having given way to 
that of the roreate hue of health, and his veins filled with blood 
as pure as purity itself, For all scorbutic eruptions, le ‘ 


diseased | wound. in any part ef the body, scurry the 
ums, pimples, and blotebes on (he neck, arms, or those 
Sess are a sure cure. Their action is to purify the ; 


ey are composed of the juices of various herbs, and are so 
ermiess that they ~~ by sa‘ely administered even to infants. 
The + pormons sale w this medicine bas now obtained is an 
undoubted proof of its invaluable 
ANOTHER SURPRISING CURE BY MEANS OF 
** HALSE’S SCORBUTIC DROPS.” 
** Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, Jan. 5, 1845. 
“Sm.—I know not how to thank you for the wonderful 
effect your medicine has had on me, For twelve years and up- 
from wounds in my and every 
had either a bad effect effect ät all. At last a fel- 
„Hale Goorbutic Drope.’ 
may appear, I had 


as ever it was, and my 
materially — vena. Bert — n 
“ CHARLES DIOK ENSON.” 


The . is extracted from the Nottingham Review, of 


Nov. 15, 
„ Impoarry oF rue BLoop THE Cause OF Sounvy, Bap Leos, 


&c.—I\t is really as thet so many s should be 
sontent to be lend’ allt ‘ in the 40. 
when it is a well-ascertained fact that ‘ Halse’s Scerbutic Drops’ 
ues 2 beg A 1 . before the aye one is 
better to e value of m as to its effects on 
the bulk of the — article; and, as 
vendors of we oan recommend it to our friends, 
for there is scarcely a day we hear some extraordi- 
nary account of it; ind we have known who have 
tried other ad m es without the success, and 


Hals. — — th Fuels has plelded, as if by 
magic. We ala say, Halse“ Beorbutic 4 


SCORBUTIC DROPS are sold in bottles at Os. Od. 
bottles 


—1— 


HALSE'’S 
and in pint bottles, containing searly six 9. 9d. 
„ Agents, and by ell 


WHOLESALE 


ga Rt HOMCEZOPATHIC HOB- 

FREE DISPENSARY, 32, Golden-square, 

founded British 

2 the rn and supported 
In-patients adp.itted every Thureday at Th Clock 

2241 men * Sabserllere. . 

— ally, without letters of recommendation, at half - past 


Subscriptions end donations received Messrs. Straben and 
Co., Strand; Messrs. Prescott and tah mae ste ener 
and by RALPH BUCHAN, Hon. See. 


eee 


* 


HOMCOPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
No. I, Putran’s Row, Istmoron, 

HIS Near the Turnpike. 
Institution was established —7 1850, 


for the 
* Weetment of the Bick on the H System 


Poor persons, within certain limitation, are admitted free of 
cvery expense, and may obtain Tickets for that purpose, a 
* application, on Monday and Thursday mornings, at N 


gratuitous relief are required to pay 
of attendance, which includes every 


Attendance Del from Nine till Twelve o'clock in 
Morning, aad from Pive till Seven o'slock in the Evening * 


of 


Pet one not 
One Sbilling for eaeh 
eaprnse for Medicine. 


it is witneseed by a 
there can, 
one would suppose, be no doubt in any one’s mind as to its ac- 
curacy. Hinse tbe etiees ane to Mr, N., hie wife told 
him she could not believe that Galvanfsm, or anything else, 
could possibly restore him, for his complaint bad been standin 
so long, and be was in such s weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptaous to expect any benefit, particularly as he had tried the 
most celebrated physicians in vonshire, and still daily con- 
tinued to ~et worse. She also stated, that ber friends ed 
her very much for removing him from bis home; but she could 
not helpit! Her husband bed heard of such extraordinary cures 
made by Mr. H. in his complaint, that galvanized be would be, 
in spite of everything. His medical man was quite angry with 
him for thinking of sucha thing; and when friends were 
carrying bim from bis house to the carriage, every one appeared 
to be convinced that they should never see him alive any more. 
But notwithstanding all the difficulties he had to contend with, 
he was determined, and insisted upon being galvanized. The 
following letter, which he sent to the editor of the Exeter 
Flying Post.“ will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 


A letter to the editor of the “ Flying Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from the power of the Galvanic Ap- 
paratus :— 


Mx. Eotror,—A few weeks since, I noticed a paragraph by 
you, stating that Galvaniem ought to be more geverally em- 
ployed, I beg to state, that I am precisely of the same 
opinion, for I have witnessed its astonixhing effects in a num- 
ber of cases, and its power has been tried practically upon myself, 
with the happiert results. In that J em op 1 I was most happy 
to fiad favourable mention of Mr. Halse’s name. All that you 
have said of him, and even more, is his due ; indeed, as for my- 
self, | have cause to bless the day that I first placed myself 
under his care. Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, 
for I had not the least use of either arm or Pr han 
about me like as if they did not belong to me, and the stren 
of my legs was insufficient to support the weight of my body. 
Of course I could not stand; and if you bad me a 
tho guineas to move elther hand but one inch from the 
wr where it might have been placed, I could mot have done 

t; mot the least command had | over af limbs. My complaint 
was caused by a blow in the back. ell, es betore stated, | 
placed mysel ' —＋ . Halse’s — — — I had 
been led to believe thatit was a d operation to rough, 
but I wae agreeably surprised that there was no — 
at all about it, not even enough to make a child ery, s beauti- 
sally gees Mr. Halse manage bis battery. In three days, Sir, I 
could stand upon my legs, and ia ane week I could about 
the house; at the same time, I also y recovered the use 
of my arms; and in six weeks I could walk several miles in a 
day without the least assistance. Well yo ask—‘ Ought 
not Galvanism to be much resorted to?’ what | have sees 


‘ried Io veins 20 as the truth of 
clergyman of the Established 


and experienced, I do consider it a shame that a of the 
medi * should decline to — their — 
to try the powers vaniem. Perbaps | need not state, 

I hed the advice 2 most celebrated im this 
country; but all the medicines which were did me little or 
no good. I believe Mr. Hales pte peg og: as myself 
and friends, when, at the ex ofa he saw that I 


could walk, for be did not me to 


be such a rapid improvement. I will state that iavalids 
+ 


very much to blame if they do not give Galvanism 
Aer — he ee 
ere is every probability . good uring 
time I was wader Mr. Halse’s care, Tas. its happy effects 
variety of cases, particularly sciatica, rheumatism, 


i 


ervousness ; indeed, all his te were 

heir heath. ¥ only reaver I had not to him 

earlier ; I should have been niany scores of in pocket 
* Georges EB. Bion. 


done so, 
“ New London Inn, Dodbrooke, I 
“ Witness to the truth of the sbove—©. G. 
ingsbridge, Devon. 
in the 


Dodbrooke, near K * 
Mr. Hales E ts residing 
is Ten Guinea Portable Appiratus 
will be enabled to y the Gal-; 


purchase f 
coun to one o 
as, with his instructions, 
vanism themselves, without the least pain, and fully as effective 
as he could at his own ence. 

Invalide are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALS 
Brunswick * London, for his 
GALVANI8M, which will be forwarded 


than 
f it. Itqu 
Terms, Ode 
Letters on 


i fond 
— A ny 
contains his 


sek, even an or most aged persons 
s len al 


f deatadee for 30 or 40 year 


a watch tick at arm’ 


I 


j 
10 


b 
E 


will fof ward 


Te 


FF 
: 


22 


I 
: 
| 


., (rom whence arise many diwares, such as eruptions 
skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrotula. le eases 
the cb, and s siugglish state of the liver and 
3 &e., and is 
asthma, it in 

the Patentee, 


mud, 
DON ; also by 


of the 
in m 
trul Rule Brita , 
4 songs.” Nottingham eviews Feb, 15, 1850. 


Wood, in the hope that it may besome, for the advecates of re- 
1213 mm ee ey 
23 vers of things ae they area watchword and a 


ie worthy and ovary lover of his 
to assis eave People’ as 
of our national 


y popular 


“The composer has ve, but also a grand, senti- 
e 

ona 5. e 0 * v1 * a finely- 
modulated quartp t and semi-chorus, cogeludin whe a full and 
thrilling diapason of sound, which none can listen to without 
feeling that additional p»wer which music, conceived in the 
style and spirit of tne words, can always effect.”—Weekly Dis- 
paleh, Marob 34tb, 1850. 


10 ARK, DEEP, AND COLD.“ Quartett, 
semi-chorus, and chorus, with lithographic illustra. 


tion. Poetry by Enanzzen Extiorr. A tribute to the memory 
of the Peaple’s Poet. Price 3s. — 


“ (\ATHER YE ROSEBUDS WHILE YE 
MAY.” Madrigal, Poetry by Hank. Price 84. 
PIANOFORTE. 


THE FREE-TRADE POLKA. With beauti- 
ful coloured illustration. Dedicated to Rishard Cobden, 


geg., M. P. Price 2s. 64. 
* This ie just whata Polka should 
ms ny 2 + ro 


4 fall of fife, with the time well 


tion. A man with the or with the tooth. 
might oat 1 such Mud The sand Howitt's — 


Gucru 4 Jonne, 98, Newgate-street, London 
WILLI dn 


a 


— — 


WATTS AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS IN ONE, 


HE HYMN BOOK contains 


1 of 
EIGHT HUNDRED Pesims and Hywns by . Wario and 
22 of con- 


2 


* * em- 


i8mo Edition.—_ROAWN, 3s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH—ITS REVIVAL. 

613 C. M. Salem. Devizes. 
church restored. Peal. eli. 


LET Zion and her sons rejoice, 
Behold the promised hour ; 
Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
And comes to exalt his power. 
32mo Edition.-ROAN, 2s. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 
L.M. Penitence. Doversdale. 


643 1M 
power and glory of God. KEBLE. 

O GOD of emer. God J wight, 
sinners bear the sight, 


WATTS. 


How should 


If, as thy power is surely here, 
Thine open glory should. appear? 


46mo Eadttion.— A0 
315 


MAN—HI8 LO 

7s. Hotham. 

Los. WELTY 
we look to thee 


pla. 44. 
E. . 


“a, 
al allowance to 


the supply of home and 


Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
Congregations desiring have a Special Title-page, with 


OOALS. 
COCKERELL & OO. s “ BEST COALS ONLY,” 
ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFEIARS, 


SATON WHARF, LOWER BELORAYVE-PLACE, PIMLICO. 


Funn Can Pason $24, ran Ton, 


— 
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The Monconformist. 


1830. 


GENERAL PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
4, HORSE-SHOE-COURT, LUDGATE-HILL. 


MIALL AND COCKSHAW 


Beg to inform their Friends and the Public that, having an extensive assortment of type, both for Book-work and Jobbing, they 
are 


to execute all descriptions of Printing, with every attention to neatness and despatch, and on very moderate terms. 
Fetimates for Printing Books, Catalogues, Reports, &c., furnished on the shortest notice, and every facility afforded for carrying 
them through the press. 
ENGRAVING, STEREOTYPING. AND COPPERPLATE AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


EXECUTED IN THE FIRST STYLE, AND ON MODERATE TERMS, 


In One Vol., Demy Octavo, cloth, 470 pages, price 105. 6d., The 


BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN RELATION TO THE 


BRITISH PEOPLE. 


BY EDWARD MIALL. 


% Most earnestly I would ask my reader to peruse and re- which they are supported. There is, moreover, an entire 
se Edward Miell’s book on the British Churches. Mr. | absence of asperity and dogmatism from its pages. The deep 
Stall is a true Age Architect, his book is doubtless the exposi- | seriousness of the themes discussed has had a healthy influence 
tion of the Church of the coming era.”— The Age and its Archi- | on the author, and his treatise is in consequence earnest, yet 
tects, by E. Parton Hood, p. 425. candid, explicit 7 nn yo ge 4 — Mer 
14. ~ but able exposition of what is deemed the truth of God, without a | 
an „ NN 2 particle of that bitterness which theological discussion too 


hev frequently engenders.”’— Eclectic Review. 
9 „We rejoice at the appearance of so frank and forcible an 


“We cannot but most earnestly commend the book, Some | exposition of «vile, the existence of which cannot be denied, 
of our readers will ‘ake exception to pp. 361—391; and on this | and we cannol but believe that the earnest and candid spirit in 
part of the volume we must be understood, in accordance with | which the task has been performed will win attention, and | 
our peutrality on ecclesfastical questions, not to say one word, | stimulate useful thought ou many points on which the reason- 
either good or bad. Every other part of the volume is replete ings of the writer may not produce conviction.” —Inguirs r. 
with reasonings, clearly and powerfully urged, set forth by „The author manifesta a striking originality and force of 
pertinent and recy i'justration, and conducting to conclusions | thought, a clear and distinct comprehension of the difficulties 
which, when — adopted by the churches, will greatly | whicn surround bis theme, and an earnest, unflinching deter- 


— 


contr: bute, we believe. through God's mercy, to auch a revival | mination to elucid ite truths, however unpalatable, and however 
of fervent piety as modern days have not scen.”’—Stundiy-schorl | much opposed to our preconceived notions of what ought to be 
Union Magasine. done by the churctes, and how it ought to be done. We are 

„In taking our leave of Mr. Miall, which we do with regret, | not disposed to think that Mr. Miall has in any degree overshot 
we tender him our best thanke for the good service he has | the mark in reward to the lack of spiritual vitality in the 
rendered by the publication of thi« volume. Much as he had | churches general y. neither do we think him far mistaken in 
previously done, this is undoubtedly his best work. It displays | the causes which operate to produce it; but we do not hesitate 
to great advantage the epecial qualities of his mind—i« at once | to say, that in very many instances he has stated truths un- 
cool, transparent, and earnest, fearless in its exposition of the  palatably, which might have been more effectively stated in a 
views embraced, and emiuently skilful in the reasonings by milder form.“ — Scottish Press. 


London: Artuur Hatt, Viratee, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


In foolecap 8vo, price 64. cloth, Second Edition (with an Engraving of the Monument in St. Paul's Cathedral), 


OHN HOWARD AND THE PRISON WORLD OF EUROPE. 


From Original and Authentic Documents. By Herwortn Dixon, 


By the same Author, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
HE LONDON PRISONS; with an Account of the more distinguished Persons who have been 
confined in them. To which is added a Description of the cBief Provincial Prisons. 
“ These volumes relate to kindred subjects; and are written by one who is in/every way qualified to do justice to his theme. 


We only express our calm and settled conviction, when we state it as our opinion, that no works of equal interest, on the same 
subject, have seen the light in our day.” —Evangelical Magazine. 
London: JACKSON and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul's Church-vard. 


-NTENDING LIFE ASSURERS are respectfully” imvited to compare 
the Principles, Rates, aud whole Provisions of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


with those of any other existing Company. 


The WHOLE PROFITS are divisible among the A«eured, who are, at the same time, specially exempt from personal liability 
It thus possesees an obvious advantage over any Proprietary Company. 


As compared with other Mutual Offices, it claims superiority in the following particulars :— 
1. PREMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES AROUT A FOURTH LOWER. (See below.) “ 
2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO THE SEVERAL AGES. 
$. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, EQUITABLE, AND FAVOURABLE TO 


GOOD LIVES. 
4. EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY. 


Resolutions were adopted at the General Meeting in 1849. the effect of which is to render POLICIES INDISPUTABLE EXCEPT 
ON ACCOUNT OF FRAUD. 


® 1. ANNUAL PreMitms FoR £100 WITH WHOLE PROFITS. 


Ace 20 | & | 301 35 | 40 | 45 | SO | 5S 
£115 [Ii O(216126 1012 149/359)417:5111 


Il. AXNUAL PREMIUMs For £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS ONLY, 
DDD > | 80 


— 
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INVESTMENT AND FAMILY PROVISION. | PROVISION FOR ADVANCED AGE. 


At present, when interest is so low, attention is invited to the To Clergymen, or other professional men, and to all whose 
mode of LIFE ASSURANCE BY SINGLE PAYMENTS, and | income is dependent on the continuance of health, the Direc- 


ey tore recommend attention to the scale of DEFERRED AN- 
to the peculiarly advantageous terms on which it can be effected | x UI! ES, which are calculated on very advantageous terms. 
in the 


The following are examples of the 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. ANNUAL PREMIUM for ANNUITY of £50, commencing at 
By this mode a person may assure a Policy for £1,000, 


the following ages :— 


£ S. d. Age at which Annuity is to commence. 
If aged 30, for a single paymentof ........ 362 0 0 Age | 
AGO GO, . „ „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ „66 „ 6 428 7 6 R 
Aged 50 — 531 16 8 | Entry. | 50 ' 55 60 65 
At his death, his family will receive the £1,000, with addi- — | — U— 

tions from the profits, on the very favourable principle of this | 0 49 5 0 £516 8 £310 0 £11911 
Society. While he lives he has it in his power to borrow a | 25 1217 1 718 4 414 2 2 12 11 
sum, nearly equal to his payment, on the security of the Policy, | — — + ; + : : : ; ; : + 
and increasing yearly with its value, without any expense, and | ; | 


at a moderate rate of j — a a — 

eae es | Thus an Annuity of £50 may be secured for a person now 
ged 25, to commence on his attsining age 60, and payable half- 
| yearly during life, for an Annual Premium of £4 148. 2d. 


For those who have still before them the duty of securing for their families a competent provision in case of their premature 
death, the ordinary mode of Life Assurance by Avunusl Premiums, payable during life, or for a limited number of years, is un- 
doubtedly most suitable; but to those who have already made such provision, the systems now brought under notice care 
recommended,—the former aa combining a favourable Investment for spare capital with the benefit of Life Assurance, 


—— on the most economical terms: and the latter as a means of securing a provision for the member himself in bis 
ining years, 


Assurances may be effected in this way, varying in amount | a 
from £50 to £5,000. | 


During last year 567 Policies were opened,—above 4,000 having been issued since the commencement of the Institution. 
Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, Copies of the Annual Reports, and every information, will be forwarded free, on application at 


Head Office in Edinburgh; or at 
THE OFFICE IN LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 


IETS 1 * N * 
ARTE I S.—BRIGH lr and CO.’s PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These 
STE AM POWER ea oly RECOMM!NDED to the Trade and the Public on the following grounds. THEY ARE WOVEN BY 
GOOD QUAIL ITY OF „ tnere'ore MORE FIRMLY made than can be the case with hand- woven goods. They bave THE SAME 
2 0 ORSTED THROCGUOUT, wheress, in the common Brussels, the dark colours are generally made of 


an inferior worsted. THEY ARE PRINTED BY A PATENT K i 5 
NTE ATENT PROCESS, and by patent michinery, and TUE COLOURS ARE 
MORE DU KAL. and * ll stand more @& vere teats than th se of any other — — of carpet. y 


The patent printing admits of AN ALMO8T UNLIMITED VARIETY OF s 
: Nr a SUL , , SILADES OR COLOURS; the patterns are there- 
8 1 as there is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price ABOUT 20 PER CENT. BELOW THAT 

Ds OF EQUAL QUALITY made in the ordinary mode. IN QUALITY, IN PATTERN, IN VARIETY OF COLOURS 
and in price, the PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER GREAT ADVANTAGES to the Public. 


WHOLESALE, 20, SKINNER-STREET, SNOWHILL, LONDON; 22, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


OICES OF THE NIGHT. By the Rev. Dr, 


CUMMING. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. cloth. 


HE INNER LIFE: Its Nature, Relapse, and 


Recovery. By the Rev. Octavius WIxstow. Foolscap 
8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


QHORT MEMORIALS of the LORD’S GOOD. 

NESS. Also, On the Power and Grace of the Holy Spirit; 
and Serious Thoughts for the Aged. A new Edition, enlarged, 
18mo, price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


HARMONY of HISTORY with PROPHECY. 


An Exposition of the Apocalypse. By Jostan Conver. 
Foolscap 8vo, price 78. 6d., cloth. 


10D in HISTORY; or, Facts Illustrative of 


the Presence and Providence of God. By the Rev. Joun 
CumMinG, D. D. Foolscap 8 vo, 28. 6d., cloth. 


HRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. By the 


Rev. Joux CumminG, D. D. Second Edition. Foolscap 
8vo, 26. 6d., cloth. 


ORDS of COMFORT for the AFFLICTED, 
in D\ILY PORTIONS. Comprising Meditations, 
Hymns, and Prayers. 12mo, 3s., cloth; 26. 6d., cloth limp. 


THE SPIRIT of HOLINESS and SANCTI- 
FICATION through the TRUTH. By urs Ha. 
RINGTON Evans. Fourth Edition, revised, foolacap 8vo, 2s. 6. 
cloth. 


INTAGE GLEANINGS: Selections from 

Sermons delivered by the Rev. J. HanktInoton Evans, 

Minister of John-street Chapel. Second Edition, enlarged, 
Royal 32mo, 3s., cloth, gilt edges. 


““ND-BOOK of BENGAL MISSIONS in 
connection with the CHURCH of ENGLAND: with an 
it of General Educational Efforts in North India. By the 
AMES Lono, Church Missionary in Calcutta, Post 8vo, 
th. 


(j8ACE and TRUTH. By the Rev. OcTAVIUS 


Wixstow. Foolreap 8vo, 4, 6d., cloth. 


ALIMPSES of the TRUTH as it is in JESUS. 
By the Rer. Ocravicts WIssTtow. Third Edition. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5+., clotb. 


THA INQUIRER DIRECTED to an EXPE- 
. RIMENTAL and PRACTICAL VIEW of the ATONE- 
MENT. By the Rev. Octavius Winetow. Fifth Edition. 
Fuolacap 8vo, 3+. 6d., cloth. 


THE INQUIRER DIRECTED to an EXPE- 
RIMENTAL and PRACTICAL VIEW of the WORK 
of the HOLY SPIRIT. By the Rev. Octavius WINsLow. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged. Foolscap 8vo, 5a., cloth. 


IHE GLORY of the REDEEMER in HIS 
PERSON and WORK. By the Rev. Octavius Wins- 
Low. Fourth Edition, Post 8vo, 7s., clo'h. 


ERSONAL DECLENSION and REVIVAL 
of RELIGION in the SOUL. By the Rev. Octavius 
Wixstow Fourth Edition. Foolscap $vo, 5e., cloth. 


Vi AN’S RIGHT to GOD’S WORD. Trans- 
1 lated from the French Prize Essay f M. Boucher; with 
a Recommendatory Preface by the Hon. and Rev. H. Montaau 
ViLLigers, M.4., Rector of St. George's, Bloomsbury. Foolscap 
8vo,; 28. 6d., cloth. 


\ ISSIONARY LABOURS in BRITISH 
1 GUIANA; with Remarks on the Manner, Custome, 
and Super-titious Rites of the Aborigines. By the Rev. J. A. 
Bernat, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. Wius- 
— by a Map and numerous Engravinge. Post 8vo, 76., 
cloth. 


ROTESTANT MISSIONS in BENGAL 
ILLUSTRATED. By J. J. Weittpreout, Church Mis- 
sionary. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


N EXPOSITION of the BOOK of REVE- 
LATION, By the Rev. WiILttam Burcu, Fourth Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 7s., cloth. 


ECTURES on the SECOND ADVENT of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST and CONNECTED 
EVENTS; with an Introduction on the use of Unfulfilled Pro- 
— 4 By the Rev. WILLI Burcu. Third Edition. 5:., 
cloth. 


EW MARGINAL READINGS and RE- 
FERENCES on the FOUR GO4¢PELS; adapted to the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures; with a Harmony, 
und Occasional Notes. By the Rev. WILLIAM BuacH. New 
and Improved Edition. 4s., cloth, 


Published by Jonx F. SHaw, 27, Southamston-row, Russell- 
equare, London. 
JOHNSTONB and Huntsr, Edinburgh. 
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NEW WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A NEW TALE BY SILVERPEN. 


Published this day, beautifully illustrated by Harvey, price 
76. 6d., elegantly bound and gilt, 


HE DOCTOR’S LITTLE DAUGHTER: 
THE STORY OF A CHILD'’s LIFE AMIDST THE 
WOODS AND HILLS. By Eviza Merevarp. 


Just published, price 28. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HOUGHITS for HOME, in Prose and Verse. 


By Mre. Tuomas GeLpartT. 


Also, by same Author, recently published, 


TRUTI IS EVERY THING. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED SERIES, 
Handsomely bound and gilt, price 2s. 6d. each, 


I. 
HOW TO WIN LOVE; or, Rhoda's Lesson. 


Second Edition. 


II. 

STRATAGEMS. By CauLA TouLMIy. 
III. 

PIPPIE’S WARNING. By Mrs. Crowe. 


IV. 
MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of “My 
Schoolboy Daye.”’ 7 
PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawing-room 
Dramas for Private Representation by the Young. By a Lady: 
Artravr Hat, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
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